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CAREFUL timing and a lot of planning go 
into a recruitment scheme, especially when 
it is an airborne operation. V. J. Howard 
describes the positive recruitment program 
pursued jointly by the Boeing Airplane Co. 
and the Employment Security agencies to 
meet urgent manpower requirements of 
the company. 

ES did the ‘“‘ground” work—spotting and 
screening workers—the company put its 
flying recruiters in the air and an urgent 
skilled-worker need was met in a highly 
competitive labor market. p. 3. 


Aware of the need for better fact-finding 
in its claims-taking process, Idaho wanted 
a new approach to training for its staff. 
Slide films from the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and from other States were 
its inspiration for developing its own set of 
these visual aids. How*they went about 
the project and what was involved in the 
way of materials and type of scripts, is 
related by Morgan Grover. p. 6. 


PROFESSIONAL placement experience, from 
a number of angles, is discussed in a special 
group of articles in this issue. Boston, 
New York, and Chicago contribute sugges- 
tions on the placing of professional appli- 
cants, increasing professional placement 
activity, and on how to work effectively 
with professional organizations. pp. 10-15. 


An article from La., while it deals mainly 
with industrial services rendered to the 
Baton Rouge General Hospital, also covers 
other activities of the Baton Rouge local 
office, including the placing of profes- 
sionals. p. 15. 


Josepu H. Barker of the BES in Wash. 
reviews the operation of the interstate ap- 
peals process. He holds that the new 
procedures are a noteworthy improvement 
over methods formerly used to process in- 
terstate appeals. He sees much success for 
the plan if States will follow the adage: 
“Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” p. 19. 


MiamtI says it “took the ES to the air’ so 
that the public would get a better under- 
standing of its services. The project was 
no hit-or-miss affair, but a planned, con- 
tinuing series of broadcasts which, with 
the expert guidance of radio people, ac- 
quired vitality and human interest and 
facilitated broader service to employers 
and workers. p. 21. 


Accuracy, speed, economy—these were 
attributes of Employment Service recruit- 
ment that impressed one of the country’s 
largest construction contractors. It had its 
first experience with the service in 1935 
and has been a satisfied customer ever 
since. p. 23. 


Wuat is CONA? It’s a project in Los 
Angeles to teach a little more respect for 
age. When jobs are denied these older 
folk, their standard of living is lowered and 
problems are created for them and for the 
community. With CONA, Los Angeles is 
doing something about it. Defense jobs 
offer a temporary palliative, but CONA’s 
aim is a permanent solution. p. 26. 


TOBIN SPEAKS AT GENEVA SESSION 


| pw idea that there can be over-production in 
excess of the world’s tremendous needs is ‘‘fan- 

tastic,” Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor, 
declared in a speech before worker, employer, and 
government delegates of 60 nations at the 35th session 
of the ILO Conference held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in June. 


Mr. Tobin pointed out that the United States has 
succeeded in having both an expanded armament 
program and an adequate supply of civilian goods, 
and would have no serious problem in readjusting 
to the increased production of consumer goods when 
the defense production levels off. 

‘“‘We have discovered,” he explained, “that there 
are always new horizons of demand. As I said here 
two years ago, I believe that there will never again 
be another major depression in the United States. 
The free nations want to turn away from armaments 
and military preparedness and concentrate their 
energy on the great task of improving the well-being 
of their peoples. The free nations are not responsible 
for the current emphasis on armaments. When World 
War II ended, they disbanded their armies, scrapped 
huge quantities of military equipment, set their 
factories to turning out the implements of peace. 
If the nations in the communist world had done the 
same, there would be no world crisis today.” 


Mr. Tobin also said that the United States had 
confidence in the power of free men to solve the 
grave problems ahead of all nations and to cement 
the foundations of world peace. He said that the 
goal of the ILO enlists the full and enthusiastic 
support of the American people; that “we must 
support it with all the vigor and energy we possess.”’ 


Referring to the technical assistance program, 
Mr. Tobin pointed out: 


“It is noteworthy that neither the Soviet Union 
nor any of its satellites have contributed to these 
United Nations programs to aid the economically 
underdeveloped nations. The fullest use of this 
mechanism provides the most effective means for 
realizing the standards which the ILO has adopted 
and which it may adopt in the future.” 
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Press time 


Durinc its closing hours, 
New GI Bill July 3, Congress passed the 
long-awaited ‘‘Veterans’ 
Readjustment Act of 1952.” The bill was signed by 
President Truman on July 16. 
The Congress, in passing the bill, included a state- 
ment of policy as to the intent of the Act. The 
statement reads as follows: 


Sec. 102. The Congress of the United States hereby declares 
that the veterans’ education and training program created by 
this Act is for the purpose of providing vocational readjustment 
and restoring lost educational opportunities to those service 
men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions 
have been interrupted or impeded by reason of active service in 
the Armed Forces during a period of national emergency and 
for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the educa- 
tional and training status which they might normally have 
aspired to and obtained had they not served their country; 
and that the home, farm, and business-loan benefits, the unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, the mustering out payments, 
and the employment assistance provided for by this Act are for 
the purpose of assisting in the readjustment of such persons 
from military to civilian life. 


Under the new law, Title IV provides for the pay- 
ment, by the Federal Government, of unemployment 
compensation in the amount of $26 for 26 weeks ($676) 
to veterans who have 90 days or more of service, some 
part of which is after June 26, 1950. It also provides 
that such payments are to be made by State employ- 
ment security agencies under agreements with the 
Secretary of Labor, or, in the absence of an agreement, 
by the Secretary. The payments are to be made in 
accordance with the provisions of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, except for weekly amount 
and duration of benefits. Benefits are payable under 
Title IV only for those weeks of unemployment which 
begin after the 90th day following enactment of the 
Act. However, no benefits will be payable for any 
week of unemployment which begins more than 5 
years after the date determined by the President or the 
Congress. 
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A veteran’s unemployment benefit rights under 
Title LV of the Act will be determined under the law 
of the State in which he first files a claim under the 
title. Benefits are also to be paid to qualified 
veterans in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and 
in these jurisdictions the benefit rights will be deter- 
mined under the District of Columbia unemployment 
compensation law. Benefits will not be paid while 
the veteran is drawing other veterans’ educational 
or subsistence benefits nor during the period he is 
receiving mustering-out pay. In other words most 
veterans who receive 90 days mustering-out pay will 
not be able to receive unemployment compensation 
under the title during the 90-day period. 

The Bureau of Employment Security has established 
a special series of releases—‘‘ Veterans UC Letters’””— 
to keep State agencies informed concerning develop- 
ments under the new program. No. 1 letter of the 
series, dated July 10, transmitted a copy of Title IV 
of the bill as passed by both houses of Congress. 

In addition the new legislation amends Title IV 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 as 
follows: ; 


Sec. 601. Section 607 of Title IV, Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended (38 U. S. C. 695f), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 607. The term ‘“‘veterans”’ as used in this title shall mean 
a person who served in the active service of the Armed Forces 
during a period of war in which the United States has been, or 
is, engaged, or during the period on or after June 27, 1950, and 
prior to such date as may be thereafter determined by Presi- 
dential proclamation or concurrent resolution of the Congress, 
and who has been discharged or released therefrom under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 


The effect of this amendment is to add to those now 
entitled to the benefits of Title IV of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, all persons 
who served in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950. 


It is expected that passage of the ‘Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952” will result in 
increased emphasis on services to veterans at separa- 
tion centers. The Veterans Employment Service and 
national staff of the Bureau of Employment Security 
are reviewing the veterans’ section of the EMPLOYMENT 
SEcURITY MANUAL with a view to revising procedures 
to serve our veterans more effectively. 





Cuirrorp A. HOLLISTER was 
LAPES chosen by the Atlantic City 
Convention of IAPES as 
president of the organization for the next year. Mr. 
Hollister is local ES office manager at LaGrange, III. 


Other officers for the coming year are: First vice 
president, Irene S. Gable, Bismarck, N. Dak., agency 
supervisor of training; and second vice president, 
R. P. Hartley, Moncton, N. B., Canadian Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission’s Atlantic regional 
superintendent. Continuing in the post of secretary- 
treasurer, which he has held since 1927, is B. C. 
Seiple, Cleveland, Ohio, ES office manager. 


The convention, after four previous annual con- 
ventions had rejected the idea, “modernized” the 
association’s name, without changing its alphabetical 
designation—IAPES. The new name “International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security”’ is 
more representative of the*present memberhip which 
is drawn alike from UI and ES personnel. The new 
name stresses [APES as an “‘association of personnel”’ 
whereas the old name “The International Association 
of Public Employment Services,” implied a confedera- 
tion of “services.” 


The Convention keynote speaker was Secretary of 
Labor, Maurice J. Tobin. Developing the import of 
the Convention theme “Employment Security—Its 
Needs and Opportunities,” Mr. Tobin enumerated 
the ‘“‘needs’” as liberalization in benefit amounts, 
broader unemployment insurance coverage, relaxa- 
tion of disqualification provisions and their applica- 
tion, national reinsurance legislation, and minimum 
federal standards. 


New Assignments Mr. Frank E. Jonnson, 
former regional director of 


Bureau of Employment Security Region XI, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., has been transferred 
to New York City where he will serve as director of 
BES Region II. Succeeding Mr. Johnson in Region 
XI is the former deputy director of the Denver region, 
Mr. James V. Doucet. 


Both Johnson and Doucet are career officers with 
many years’ experience in dealing with manpower, 
employment service, and unemployment insurance 
problems. In their new assignments they will serve 
also as regional directors of the Labor Department’s 
Defense Manpower Administration. As DMA re- 
gional directors, they will chair their respective 
regional defense manpower labor-management com- 
mittees and also act as co-chairmen of the regional 
defense mobilization committees. 


Mr. Paul M. Kenefick, who has been BES regional 
director in New York since 1948, has been transferred 
to Washington, where he will serve as a special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Labor in connection with the 
administration of the Migrant Labor Agreement with 
Mexico. 





Tue Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment with Mexico was 
amended in June and ex- 
tended through next year. Under its terms, Mexican 
agricultural workers are brought into this country to 
supplement a short farm-labor supply. 


Mexican Farm 
Workers 


As explained by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin, the 33 amendments and 2 new articles in the 
agreement will greatly curb the use of illegal Mexican 
labor. He added: 


“Every safeguard will be thrown around the foreign 
worker program to assure that the use of Mexican 
nationals will not deprive any domestic worker of 
the opportunity to work. Furthermore, the Depart- 
ment of Labor must be assured that the use of Mexican 
nationals will not undermine farm wages and working 
conditions of domestic workers in the areas in which 
the Mexicans are to be employed.” 
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Employment security activities at a glance, May 1952 
United States and Territories 








| Percentage 
Number or a 
amount — 
| previous 
| month 
Over-all 
Ue 1891, 700 —14 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 

ered by continued claims... . 4, 708, 000 —9 
Weeks compensated.......... 4, 040, 700 —7 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 918, 300 —7 
Teer $86, 958, 300 —8 
Funds available as of May 31, 

FEI a ee $7, 969, 189, 800 +2 
Visits to local offices........ 9, 437, 700 —§ 
New applications............ 613, 800 +3 
Referrals: 

errr ee eee 790, 700 +425 
Nonagricultural.......... 985, 100 +2 
Placements: 
eee 743, 500 +496 
Nonagriculturel.......... 571, 900 +1 
cil ag Vea AT KA 359, 300 —} 
| ee 212, 600 +4 
Handicapped.......... 23, 900 +6 
Counseling interviews........ 121, 200 a. 
Individuals given tests........ 89, 900 +6 
Employer visits.............. 207, 400 +6 
Veterans | 
New applications............ | 101, 900 —5§ 
Referrals, nonagricultural.. .. . | 225, 700 —1 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 132, 700 0 
Placements, handicapped... .. 10, 600 +6 
Counseling interviews........ 19, 700 —9 














—y 


1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
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Photos courtesy Boeing Airplane Co. 


Positive Recruitment—Airborne Operation 


By V. J. HOWARD 


Birth of a B-47 in primary 
assembly. Blueprints guide the 
fabrication. 


Chief, Research and Statistics 


Kansas Employment Security Division 


OEING’S B-47 jet-powered, medium bomber streaks 
from its home base on the flats of the Arkansas 
River Valley at Wichita, Kans., to the windowed 

canyons of New York City in 1 hour and 45 minutes. 
To sun-kissed Los Angeles in the same time. Chicago 
is 1 hour away; New Orleans, too, is a quick 60 
minutes from Wichita. 

In its own field of competition the positive recruit- 
ment program pursued jointly by the Boeing Airplane 
Co. and State employment security agencies rivals 
the B-47 in streamlined speed and effectiveness. 

Split-second timing and a lot of careful planning 
go into this recruiting scheme, and it is definitely an 
airborne operation. A former captain-navigator who 
flew in B-17’s and B-24’s in World War II and who 
is now a Boeing employee estimates he flew as much 
while recruiting as he did in a comparable time in the 
Air Force. 

With the Wichita Employment Security local office 
as the order-holding office, and a vigorous assist by 
local Employment Security offices in many other 
States, Boeing’s positive recruiting accounted for 
a substantial portion of Boeing’s 1951 new hires. 

The real story of this recruiting scheme is revealed 
by scanning the occupational titles of the workers 
placed. The mechanically complex B—47 requires 
engineers, engine- and turret-lathe operators, ma- 
chinists, highly skilled electricians, tool designers, 
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and other skills currently much sought by expanding 
defense industries. Job orders on file in the Wichita 
local office read like the national list of critical 
occupations. Entering into national competition for 
skilled workers, how far did this positive recruiting 
scheme go in meeting urgent, skilled-worker needs 
for production of a high priority defense item which 
called for reactivation of the huge Government- 
owned bomber plant at Wichita? 

As told by Mel Vobach, supervisor of employment 
for the Boeing Airplane Co., the story begins back in 
1948 when Boeing experienced the first postwar 
expansion as a result of a contract for B-29 modifica- 
tion. Immediate expansion was easy as the local and 
commuter labor supply was well laden with experi- 
enced and interested aircraft workers, the aftermath 
of post VJ—Day retrenchment in the Wichita aircraft 
industry. Positive recruitment at that time was 
unnecessary. 

Other aircraft plants in the area soon increased 
worker demands, too, and in 1949 the local supply of 
skilled workers dwindled while demands ballooned. 
In late 1949, the combined demands of the aircraft 
industry in Wichita had sopped up the available local 
labor supply. Though circulation of State inven- 
tories of job openings, efforts of the Wichita Employ- 
ment Security office, and plant applicants were 
sufficient to fill unskilled and semiskilled orders, 
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BE as! 


Shift change at Boeing Airplane Co. Half the skilled workers 
added in many departments during 1951 were obtained by 
positive recruiting. 


urgently needed skilled worker referrals were not 
meeting the demand. Vigorous recruiting was neces- 
sary if Air Force requirements were to be met in 
Wichita which soon was to be declared a critical labor 
shortage area. 

Where could highly skilled workers be found? 
Recruiting experience files from World War II days 
were studied, newspapers were scanned, the Bureau 
of Employment Security area summaries were ex- 
amined, the local office was questioned, and areas 
with inactive World War II aircraft plants were con- 
templated. But first, the Kansas labor supply should 
be combed for qualified workers. 

Recruiting teams sought and received clearance 
into promising Kansas areas in accordance with 
USES clearance procedure for positive recruitment. 
Advertisements were placed in local newspapers. A 
trickle of skilled workers filed into the plant, but it 
was far short of the number needed to meet the fast 
growing skill demands of the B-47 project. In 1950 
it became apparent that recruiting in other States 
was the only solution. 

In 1950 and 1951 positive recruitment had become 
_routinized into an effective, fast-moving operation 
which sent recruiting teams into ever-widening geo- 
graphic circles as worker demands grew, and the labor 
supply of smaller perimeters became exhausted. 

A decision to visit a given city in a specific perimeter 
is based upon all the information available. Clear- 











ance into the area is requested through the Kansas 
Employment Security clearance officer who deter- 
mines whether the local labor supply is exhausted and 
in turn seeks clearance through the State clearance 
officer in which the recruitment city is located. The 
clearance officer in the State to be visited must decide 
upon the probable outcome of recruiting in the pro- 
posed area, demands of other essential employers in 
his State, and the possibility of disruption of the local 
labor market. 

Assuming clearance is obtained, Boeing officials 
must be informed in sufficient time to permit release 
of advertising to the area during the week preceding 
the week in which the visit is to be made. On the 
appointed day a Boeing recruiter is flying, driving, or 
traveling by train to enter the Employment Security 
local office in the recruiting city on schedule, then 
back to the Boeing plant each week end for review of 
recent personnel developments and to assist at the 
personnel office on Monday. 

That this recruitment system pays off in skilled 
workers reporting to the Boeing plant is well shown 
in the occupational listing of workers placed through 
positive recruitment in 1951. Engineers, the golden 
nuggets of the recruiting field, number over 100 on 
the list. Airplane electricians, a key skill in B-47 
production, add to 142; major assembly installer 





With joining of the nose section completed, another B-47 moves 
a step nearer the flight line. 
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Final assembly department has skilled workers garnered from many States 


(aircraft), 394; aircraft mechanic, 313. Appearing 
on the list, too, are the prized tool designers, pro- 
duction illustrators, production planners, tool plan- 
ners, tool and die makers, machinists, designer and 
template makers, form builders, lathe operators, 
airplane mechanics, airplane inspectors, and the 
euphonistic plaster-pattern casters, along with many 
others. A total of 70 different occupations are repre- 
sented in the placements. Barely 100 of the new 
hires through positive recruiting were classified in 
the unskilled group, 500 in the semiskilled classifica- 
tions, and less than 10 in the clerical and service 
group, leaving more than a thousand placements in 
those choice professional and skilled occupations for 
which American defense contractors are clamoring. 

The Final Assembly Department at Boeing might 
be described as a melting pot, for it is here that many 
of the workers obtained through positive recruitment 
report for duty, and in the actual recruits, 26 States 
are represented. Soft southern accents blend into the 
Oklahoma drawl and contrast with the higher pitched 
accents of Minnesota, the broad ‘‘A’s’’ of Massachu- 
setts, and the characteristic jargon of Brooklyn. But, 
reflecting the expanding-circle principle of recruiting, 
most of the workers obtained through this method 
come from States bordering Kansas, with important 
exceptions leading into Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Georgia—the fruits of a lead toward a pocket of 
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unemployment which might and did have unused 
skills urgently needed by Boeing. 

Vobach, with considerable personal experience and 
even wider contacts through his recruiting teams, is 
in a position to make some observations on this joint 
management-government recruiting method, a plan 
designed to obtain skilled defense workers for priority 
production with minimum disruption of local labor 
markets. 

He describes a recruiter’s dream as a local office area 
with a substantial supply of skilled workers who are 
willing to move and a competent Employment Secu- 
rity staff carefully screening traffic for referrals to the 
recruiter. And such places do exist. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, World War II, base of Douglas 
aircraft production, had been a bonanza for Boeing 
recruiters until reopening of the Douglas plant there. 
Both the Tulsa and Oklahoma City local offices of the 
Employment Security Commission are pointed out 
as especially fruitful recruiting points. Good screen- 
ing of a sizeable applicant volume plus A-1 coopera- 
tion have combined to make visits to these cities 
highly productive. Screening by some interviewers 
sends selected applicant referrals to recruiters like 
the 3-and-0 pitch of a big league baseball pitcher: 
virtually automatic hires. 

One shortcoming of Bureau of Employment Secu- 


(Continued on page 28) 














Preparation of Slide Films for Training 


By MORGAN GROVER 


Chief of Benefits, Idaho Employment Security Agency 


to do a thing is claimed by many to be the 


Hf es conviction that there is always a better way 
impetus that has made America the great nation 


that it is today. So it is with our administration of 


the unemployment insurance laws. Each State has 
had the conviction and has continued to seek the 
better way of doing things and when found, the 
better way has been passed along to others. We 
have benefited from the experience of other States 
in preparing training aids, and in turn would like 
to pass on what we have learned from our own limited 
experience. 

Aware of the need for training in better fact-finding 
in our claims-taking process, we had the respon- 
sibility of finding a new approach in training that 
would be interesting and put new life into our pro- 
gram. After viewing some fine slide films prepared 
by the Bureau of Employment Security and some of 
the other States, we decided to prepare our own 
series of slides. , 

The scenery of Idaho and surrounding States can 
be credited with making shutter bugs or camera fans 
of many employees of the Agency. Hence, we had 
little difficulty in finding employees who had en- 
thusiasm for the slide film project. 

Although we were a little skeptical at first of the 
value of such training aids, our experience has indi- 
cated that colored slides, if properly prepared, provide 
- an effective and interesting means of teaching. Our 
ability to remember is enhanced if we can associate 
things which catch our interest with detailed instruc- 
tions. In showing a set of slides in a darkened room, 
the attention of all is centered on the projected 
picture. If this picture is so prepared that it will 
catch the interest and can be associated with the 
message being given, there is more chance the lesson 
will be remembered. Most people think of a picture 
show as a form of recreation; the showing of slides is 
therefore associated with recreation rather than with 
classroom lectures which may be overused in training. 

Recently we gave our claims interviewers a fact- 
finding course, using three different slide sets. The 
trainees were unanimous in their opinion that the slides 
added to the interest and effectiveness of training. 


Benefit Operation Photographed 


Our first project was to prepare a set of color slides 
showing the processing of benefit claims in the central 
office. These were to acquaint local office employees 
with central office operations. Many of these people 
never had an opportunity to visit the central office 
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and had little knowledge of how claims were proc- 
essed. The slides helped them realize how their 
work fits into the over-all picture and why many of 
the procedures and forms are necessary. 

Photographs of the contents of wage file drawers 
showed how wage slips are filed. The script used 
with the slides pointed out the necessity of obtain- 
ing the worker’s correct social security account 
number so that the slips could be located for the 
monetary determination. 

Close-up pictures of ledger trays were also made. 
This gave the narrator an excellent opening to describe 
how the pay orders are pre-audited and error and 
omission reports prepared covering errors made in 
claims-taking. The monetary determination, the 
check-writing, and check-signing machines were also 
photographed. Close-ups were made of various form 
assemblies, each form being identified by a conspic- 
uous number so that the narrator could refer to it and 
explain its use. Thus, the entire central office benefit 
operation was pictured in colored slides with an 
accompanying narrative explaining in detail the 
sequence of claim processing and the why of the many 
claims-taking requirements. These slides were well 
received in local offices and we are certain they have 
contributed to a better understanding between local 
and central office employees of each other’s problems. 

For the close-up pictures of machines, forms, files, etc., 
two reflector flood lamps were used. A light meter 
was used to determine the correct exposure. Pictures 
of the interior of rooms, showing employees at work, 
were taken with flash bulbs. In every case the 
camera was supported by a tripod to avoid camera 
movement during exposure. 


Sketches Dramatize Issues of Eligibility 


Our next project was to prepare a series of slides 
on “Recognizing the Issues of Eligibility.” Since a 
presentation of this material did not require close 
continuity but consisted of a wide variety of subjects, 
it was possible to concentrate on individual slides. 
We attempted to make each slide impressive so that 
association of narrative and picture might help the 
trainee to remember. We analyzed methods of teach- 
ing, advertising, and even our own reading habits to 
determine what type of picture idea had the greatest 
appeal. Cartoons in magazines and newspapers, 
especially those which use animate subjects, seemed to 
attract and hold attention. But it was one thing to 
decide on super ideas and another to think them out. 

(See sample slides opposite page) 
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Conditions Under Which Work Is Offered 





It is quite apparent that there is only one way that the final 
piece of the labor market jig saw puzzle may be placed into 
the rest of the pattern. The conditions under which the 
claimant offers his services must fit into the labor market 
in which he is offering them. The claimant must adapt any 
restrictions he might have to the labor market pattern; his 
restrictions must not serve to make it impossible for us to 
place him in the labor market. Availability for work is, to 
quite an extent, a state of mind; for this reason it is not 
readily measurable. The best measurement, of course, is 
an actual job referral. If restrictions on hours, wages, dis- 
tance, type of work, etc. prevent him from participating in 
the local labor market, he does not meet the conditions to 
entitle him to receive benefits for involuntary unemployment. 


The Cstrich Interviewer 





How apparent must issues be? Nothing would be apparent to 
the ostrich except, possibly, a false feeling of security. We 
have tried to explain what the major issues are, but it is up 
to the interviewers to recognize issues when they come up, 
to explore them, and report the facts. Altogether too fre- 
quently claims are received by the examiner with the nota- 
tion: “No apparent issue.” Ona closer examination of the 
preinterview report or the claim, it is apparent that the in- 
terviewer had his eyes closed or his head in the sand and 
did not look very hard for the issues. We hope that every 
time you write the statement, “No apparent issue,” you will 
remember this slide and make certain you are not an os- 
trich interviewer, 








Future Prospects 





The liable State claims examiner is especially interested in 
the interviewer's appraisal of the claimant's chances of ob- 
taining employment. Not only are we interested in the 
claimant's plans, but also in what he is doing to make the 
plans a reality, or, in other words, whether the plans will 
hatch. It would be a foolish thing, indeed, for this little bird 
to permanently leave her nest prior to the hatching of her 
eggs. The idea is not far removed from the claimant who 
uses poor judgment by voluntarily quitting steady employ- 
ment for undeveloped job prospects. 


Prevailing Conditions of Work 





Prevailing conditions of work are those under which the ma- 
jority of workers engaged in similar work inthe locality 
are employed. It is very important that claims interviewers 
have knowledge of prevailing conditions in various occupa- 
tions or know how to obtain such information. Whenever the 
question of good cause for refusing work, or leaving work, 
arises, the hours, wages, and other conditions must be con- 
sidered inthe light of prevailing conditions. It is evident 
that our friend the bee isnot anxious to work under prevail- 
ing conditions. 
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Principal participants in the project carried on in Idaho in the 
preparation of training slides. Left to right: Mrs. Lois Davis 
who prepared the colored sketches which were photographed 
for the slides; Morgan Grover, chief of benefits, who supervised 
the preparation of the fact-finding training slides and did the 
photographic work; and Leslie Sudweeks, employment counselor, 
who also acts as training supervisor and was responsible for a 
series of slides on employment counseling. 


We decided to enlist the help of the entire staff 
and it was here that the potential abilities of a group 
of workers with enthusiasm about a project was 
demonstrated. 

The project reminded us of an automobile. Getting 
it started requires more power than driving after the 
car gets going. Likewise, in starting a new project 
resistance to a new idea may have to be overcome and 
to keep it going ‘considerable enthusiasm must be 
engendered. Once our project was under way, ideas 
started coming in, but considerable sifting was 
required to select those which met our requirements. 
Each individual had to expect that his contribution 
might end up in the wastebasket. We are still 
lacking the super idea needed to portray the message 
for certain slides. 

Our sketches for the slides were prepared by Lois 
Davis, an employee of the agency who has had train- 
ing in commercial art. We were fortunate in having 
someone on the staff who could do this. However, if 
such a person is not available in an agency, a com- 
mercial artist could be hired to prepare the sketches. 
Rough drafts for the sketches were usually drawn by 
the individuals who originated the ideas. From these, 
our artist prepared the final pictures; in some cases, 
the sketches were also originated by the artist. Col- 
ored paper was used whenever possible for back- 
ground and for some sections of the picture. Other 
types of coloring were done with water colors. 
Pictures were made in size 8 by 12 inches. This size 
was easier to prepare and more easily photographed 
with the camera we used. 


About Equipment 


In our opinion, the most satisfactory type of camera 
for the preparation of slides is a 35-mm., single-lens 
reflex, such as the Practica or Kine Exakta. With 
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Copying a sketch with a conventional range-finder type of 
camera using an apparatus called “Cal-Cam,” to determine 
distance of sketch from camera lens and proper position of the 
sketch. Lights were set at 45° angles from the sketch, clamped 
to the backs of chairs. The camera was set on a tripod equipped 
with a pan head for tilting and other required camera move- 
ments. 


this type of camera the image of the subject can be 
seen on a ground glass exactly as it will be exposed on 
the film. With this feature the picture can be accu- 
rately composed and the lens focused to insure a 
sharp image. Lens extension tubes or auxiliary 
portrait lens attachments can also be used for close-up 
work. Other types of cameras which do not have the 
reflex feature can be used, but they usually require 
larger drawings and it is quite difficult accurately to 
compose the slide and focus the lens. A frame 
attachment called ‘“‘Cal-Cam,” shown in one of the 
accompanying photographs, is very useful in close-up 
work with a conventional camera, as the distance 
from camera to subject is accurately measured and 
the position of the subject is indicated. Instructions 
accompanying Portra Lens attachments indicate proper 
distance from lens to subject. A Portra Lens 2+ is 
used in this case. 

Convenient gadgets can be bought or made to aid 
in holding the camera and lights when copying is 
being done. We used a very simple arrangement 
which proved entirely satisfactory. —Ttwo RFL-2 re- 
flector flood bulbs were clamped on backs of chairs for 
lighting our sketches. The camera was set on a 
tripod with a pan head and moved as necessary for 
proper camera position. Sketches to be copied were 
pinned to a bulletin board. The copying lights were 
positioned at a 45° angle from the subject on either 
side of the camera. Exposure was calculated by 
taking a reading of the reflected light at the camera 
lens. 

When taking the first slides, we recommend that a 
record be kept of the exposures used, distance of the 
camera and lights from the subject, etc. We found 
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Home-made copying sfand. The sliding support for the camera 
provides a convenient means of establishing camera position 
for the right composition. The pan head between the camera 
and the sliding support makes possible further adjustment of 
the camera position. The upright on which the colored sketch 
has been pinned is faced with celotex. The swinging arms and 
clamp-on sockets make possible the easy adjustment of the 
copying lights, which are RFL-2 reflector flood lamps. 


that when using the two RFL-2 reflector flood lamps, 
positioned approximately 18’’ from the subject, with 
the camera about the same distance, a lens opening 
of F:11, with shutter speed of 4; of a second, was a 
satisfactory exposure for average slides on Koda- 
chrome Type A film. If the color of the drawing is 
dark, it will not reflect as much light to the camera; 
therefore, we made a small allowance in the exposure 
by opening the lens to F:9. With a lighter drawing 
we found that F:12 or F:13 gave the proper rendition 
of color. If a record is kept of the exposure on the 
first try, corrections which are necessary can be made 
on subsequent sets. 

If a camera is purchased, we recommend a single 
lens reflex with some shutter speeds slower than }; 
of a second and a lens of F:3.5. Although you can 
get by with a shutter speed of 4; on copy work, if 
you attempt to photograph an area indoors with 
flood lamps, it is necessary to use slower shutter 
speeds and a small lens opening to get the required 
depth of field. In other words, more subjects which 
vary in distance from the camera will be in focus if 
a small lens opening is used. The RFL-2 reflector 
lights have built-in reflectors so it is not necessary 
to buy regular metal reflectors. 


Little “Tricks” Speed Operation 


When copying the sketches, we used pencil corner 
guides marked on the bulletin board to allow placing 
succeeding pictures in the same position. If all 
sketches are made the same size, the slides can be 
photographed in rapid succession once the camera is 
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Photographing the check-writing operation for the series of 
slides covering central office benefit functions. Left to right: 
Jack Anacabe, claims examiner in charge of benefit payments; 
Ralph Dimick, senior claims examiner and supervisor of non- 
monetary determinations; Bessie Koebernick, principal clerk in 
the check-writing unit; Dale Walden, claims examiner and 
supervisor of wage records unit. 


properly focused. ‘Two people working together, one 
running the camera and the other changing the 
sketches, worked well and it was possible to photo- 
graph a set of 20 slides in about an hour’s time. 

An estimated cost of the basic equipment needed 
to prepare and show slides is as follows: 


1 single lens reflex camera with at least a F:3.5 lens... $110. 00 
1 metal tripod with pan head................. ; 20. 00 
2 RFL-2 reflector photofloods....... eta tesekain$ ant 2. 36 
2 ClABNP-OMl SOCK 55 5 ocse 5 55s koi5 0 since, ane § 3. 00 
TTR CURE 6 awk eee pe scawaepeaseeceeres 5 auRs 30. 00 
1 projector, at least 300 watt with blower... ..... a 75. 00 
1 beaded screen, 30 by 40 inches or larger........... 17.50 

257. 86 


As any photo enthusiast knows too well, once you 
start buying equipment, you can go on and on forever. 
We believe the above list is adequate; however, there 
are some luxuries which may be desirable, such as.a 
plexiglass screen, sand blasted on one side, mounted 
in a frame, to be used instead of a beaded screen. 
This can be used in rooms where there is more light 
than with a beaded screen. The image is projected 
on the screen from the back and the narrator can 
stand at the screen and use a pointer to call attention 
to certain parts of the slide. If this is used, more 
room is required if a regular focal length lens is used 
on the projector. A projector with a short focal 
length lens which can be exchanged for the regular 
length lens will allow placing the projector closer to 
the glass screen. Slides should be bound between 
glass to protect them from scratches and finger prints. 
The glass also keeps them from getting too hot during 
exposure. 

A word about scripts. Our first were too long. 
We found they should be kept short, and enough 
slides should be prepared so that an individual does 
not have to look at the same slide for so long that he 
loses interest. 








Public Relations a Key .. . 


Toward Increased Professional Placements 


By MILDRED POWERS 





Manager, Professional and Technical Office 


Division of Employment Security, Boston, Mass. 


n 5 years, our professional placements have in- 
I creased over 120 percent. We attribute this in 
large part to our concentration on public relations 
activities. Through flexible plans and making the 
most of opportunities we were able to bring about 
greater public awareness of our professional placement 
service. 
In addition to the usual media for reaching the 
public, such as radio programs and addresses at or- 


ganization meetings, we circulated brief sketches of 


applicants in our file, and any information on labor 
market conditions that we felt would be of interest to 
particular groups. For example, when the Conven- 
tion of Fire Underwriters was held in Boston, we 
examined our active file for applicants with insurance 
experience, prepared thumbnail sketches on them, 
together with an appropriate explanatory letter which 
we circulated among the convention delegates. We 
got a very satisfactory response—35 percent of the 
listed applicants were interviewed and many were 


placed. 
They Were Needed Somewhere 


As we all know, there have been few available 
engineers during the past 2 years. Our files, however, 
did contain some application cards—tetired engineers 
with long-neglected skills, some of them newcomers to 
our shores, with little knowledge of English, and some 
just poor salesmen of their skill. Telephone promo- 
tion had failed to develop openings. But, we knew 
they must be needed somewhere. Again, we tried 
our thumbnail sketch device. We listed limitations 
but stressed capabilities. We mailed the lists to major 
market engineering firms and the following day had 
18 telephone calls wanting to interview the men, over 
half of whom were hired. Field visitors reported 
favorable comment from the engineering firms who 
thought our listing and sketches of the applicants was 
a good idea. 
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On another occasion we listed our accountant 
applicants and sent the lists to Boston firms. To our 
surprise one of them reached northern Maine where 
a firm expressed interest in one of the applicants. 
The list had come into the possession of a traveling, 
auditor while attending a convention in New York, 
brought there by a member of a Boston firm. 


Chance Item Proves Opening Wedge 


One never can tell when a chance item of informa- 
tion will be an opening wedge to expanded service. 
For example, while attending a meeting of the 
National Office Managers’ Association, we learned 
that a banking convention had scheduled a study of 
testing methods. We got in touch with Boston bank- 
ing people and suggested that the employment service 
testing program might prove of interest. The banking 
people agreed and sent their men over to our office to 
get some first-hand information. ‘They spent 2 hours 
in our testing room and by that time were quite 
familiar with testing procedure. An increase in 
business could definitely be traced to this experience. 

Hospital problems are doubtless known to most 
employment offices. We in Boston have our share. 
Nurses, technicians, librarians, pharmacists, chemists, 
dieticians, these and service workers are always in 
demand. Interviewers had little hope of filling many 
of the orders because of their hours, salaries, and 
restrictive requirements. But we took the challenge 
in stride. We made a study of orders received during 
a 6-month period from major hospitals. Then at a 
dinner meeting of the Professional Women’s Club we 
had an opportunity to discuss the subject with some 
hospital executives and arrangments were made for a 
round-table discussion at a meeting of the Hospital 
Personnel Association. The topic was ‘“‘How Can 
Employment Agencies Work With Personnel 
Officers?” Speakers from two private employment 
agencies, as well as the State Employment Service, 
were invited to take part in the program. Forty 
hospitals were represented at the meeting. We dis- 
cussed Industrial Services, hospital job descriptions, 
radio recruitment programs, general advertising, and 
the need for complete information on orders. 

Later we invited personnel directors of the 12 
largest haspitals to meet in our office for further dis- 
cussion of the problems. There was constructive 
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criticism and an outlining of plans to try to meet some 
of the problems. We took them on a tour of the office 
and showed them how we operated. While they 
were there we received an order and had them watch 
our search of the files. It happened that restrictive 
specifications in the order prevented referral of 
excellent applicants. This made an impression and 
we found fewer restrictive specifications in hospital 
orders thereafter. The discussion proved profitable, 


too, in that applicants were interviewed promptly 
when they went to the hospitals. The hospitals also 
sent us weekly lists of openings. Needless to say the 
result has been an increased number of professional 
placements. 

All these activities are a part of good public relations. 
As in other fields, you have to work for the good will of 
patrons, but once you earn it, you will find a steady 
increase in professional placements. 


Relationships With Professional Associations 


By JEAN E. SUTHERLAND, R. N. 


Nursing Consultant, Nurse Counseling and Placement Office, New York City 
and JEAN LANDEAU 
Manager, Professional Office, New York City 


INCE the Employment Service seeks to serve 
S employers and applicants in all occupational 
groups, and since professional associations are 
established to serve the interests of the particular 
professional groups they represent, it would seem 
axiomatic that good relations should exist between 
the two to further the best interests of all concerned. 
Good cooperative working relationships cannot be 
built up quickly. Yet it is of prime importance to 
any local office which gives counseling and _ place- 
ment service in the professional occupations to enlist 
the help that can be obtained from local associations 
and from the local branches of national professional 
organizations. It may even be advisable to approach 
the national headquarters for assistance when there 
is clearly a need for a broad overview of the situation. 
And as the Employment Service participates more 
and more in an orderly matching of jobs and workers 
in these fields, the professional association plays an 
increasingly greater part in facilitating this process. 
One of the most important prerequisites of such a 
relationship is establishing proof of and gaining 
recognition for our professional competence. There 
are many ways in which the Employment Service can 
build up confidence in its ability to serve professional 
groups and to foster their interests. The following 
have been found to be effective by two local offices: 


Promoting the exchange of labor market information —The 
professional association can give the Employment 
Service information about the success or failure of 
recruitment, the number of qualified people needed, 
the withdrawal trend, and the reasons for it. The 
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Employment Service can speak authoritatively about 
job opportunities, both for beginners and for exper- 
ienced workers, and can throw light on the Nation- 
wide as well as the local picture. 


Understanding and adhering to standards—The pro- 
fessional groups themselves determine the standards 
for their members. The Employment Service staff 
become familiar with these standards, adhere to 
them, and are alert to any changes. Whenever, in a 
tight labor market, there is a lowering of standards, 
the profession, not the Employment Service, sanctions 
the change. The Employment Service can make its 
contribution by furnishing information on supply and 
demand. 

Some organizations recommend or determine 
acceptable salaries for various occupational levels 
within a profession. Local office staff know what 
these are and explain them to employers. It is 
important, too, that the professional organization be 
encouraged to reconsider unrealistic recommendations. 


Reading professional publications, attending meetings, 
etc—The Employment Service staff find it to their 
advantage to read the publications of the professions 
they wish to serve, in order to be informed of trends 
and developments. They should also take advantage 
of opportunities to contribute articles or short items 
about the Employment Service. 

Meetings offer an excellent opportunity to tell 
professional groups about the Employment Service. 
Staff members will profit also from attendance at 
meetings where they have an opportunity to see and 
meet leading members of the profession and to talk 
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with employers they have known only through corre- 
spondence or by telephone. Exhibits at meetings are 
an invaluable promotion medium and attendance at 
meetings demonstrates to the profession that the 
Employment Service is interested in its activities. 

Use of advisory committees—A local office that is 
trying to develop placement within a professional area 
will, we believe, find it very helpful to have an advisory 
committee to give guidance to the staff. The profes- 
sional association should be invited to appoint an 
official representative to serve on this committee. 
The existence of five such committees in New York 
City has given the local offices involved invaluable 
assistance in translating standards and practices, in 
directing promotional efforts into the most profitable 
channels and in sponsoring meetings with hiring 
executives in various professional fields to exchange 
information and discuss common problems. 

Sometimes the Employment Service is invited to 
have one of its staff serve on a committee of a profes- 
sional organization which is being set up to study some 
special problem. The Employment Service should 
take advantage of this opportunity to work with key 
members of the profession and present its point of 
view. On occasion a professional organization may 
suggest a special placement program to meet the needs 
of its members as was done by the local chapter of the 
American Physical Therapy Association. 


These Agencies Have Worked With Us 


The following are some examples of cooperative 
relationships in effect—some of them still in the begin- 
ning stages of development—others, very well estab- 
lished. In one year of cooperative work with the 
New York State Psychological Association, the file 
of qualified applicants has increased by 28 percent. 
Both employers and applicants have been encouraged 
by the association to make use of the professional office 
placement service for psychologists. The New York 
City chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers and the American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers took a part in developing our service 
to social workers. 

Pooling our information with that of many profes- 
sional groups in the engineering field has clarified 
problems of which a common understanding is vital 
at this time of acute national shortage of engineers. 
At the invitation of the Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, our staff members have spoken at meetings on 
job opportunities and recruitment problems in me- 
chanical engineering. 

A personnel committee of the Day Care Council, an 
association of nursery school directors, asked our 
assistance in a survey it was making of salaries, hours 
of work, and educational and experience requirements 
in that particular field. 

The local Industrial Nurses’ Club, at first quite 
doubtful whether the public employment service staff 
might be able to understand the problems of indus- 
trial nurses and the needs of their employers, has now 


reached the point where its officers and members turn — 
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to the Nurse Counseling and Placement Office for 
guidance and information on current practice. On 
two different occasions, one a tri-State regional nurs- 
ing conference and the other a joint meeting of safety 
specialists and industrial nurses, Employment Service 
staff have been the main feature of the program 
demonstrating through role-playing the techniques 
of interviewing, selection and referral, order-taking, 
etc., in relation to industrial nurses. This proved so 
effective that the local nursing education group has 
asked the staff to do the same thing in relation to 
problems encountered among faculty and students in 
schools of nursing at one of its fall program meetings. 

The counseling service provided to individual mem- 
bers referred by professional associations is an im- 
portant factor in the relationship between the Em- 
ployment Service and the professional association. 
It is vital that realistic counseling is available and 
that applicants feel that they are talking with inter- 
viewers who know the field and the current situation. 
Moreover, many professional applicants are potential 
employers and it has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that the applicant who has received good service, 
even though not placed by us, becomes an employer 
who calls on us and gives us the best kind of publicity. 

It has taken hard work to achieve the present 
acceptance of the Employment Service, and a con- 
tinuing educational program is necessary to main- 
tain and, above all, to promote and extend this 
acceptance. This takes time—time to train staff, 
to interview carefully and thoroughly, to plan and do 
promotion, to confer with specialists in the field. 

The development of sound relationships is a long, 
slow, careful process. Once we have gained the 
confidence of professional groups in our professional 
competence, we can hope for recognition and accept- 
ance. Well-qualified and well-trained staff members 
are basic to such relationships. Top quality service 
is a requirement to sustain these relationships. 
Administrative thinking which accepts these premises 
and makes provision for the long-term planning 
involved will have its reward when the investment 
“pays off,” as it invariably does, in the intangibles of 
community acceptance, of prestige for the Employ- 
ment Service and in an increase in job openings 
and placements in professional fields. 


Too Few 
Speer year’s crop of electrical engineering graduates will do 
little to ease the industry-wide shortage, according to a 


survey of 112 American engineering colleges by ELECTRONICS, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. 


From the colleges surveyed, roughly 80 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total, only 3,450 graduate electrical engineers will be 
available for employment. Industry estimates that 5,000 are 
needed to fill vacancies created by death and retirement, and 
to meet growing commercial needs. Defense production alone 
could easily assimilate twice that number, the magazine says. 

The 3,450 does not include the 10 percent of the graduates 
who are definitely committed to the Armed Forces, or the 8 
percent who have applied for graduate work. 
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Placing the Professional Applicant 


By LOUIS LUDWIG 


Employer Relations Representative 
Professional, Sales and Clerical Office 


Illinois State Employment Service 


AM JONES Was a salesman, and a good one, too. All 
S through the Midwest, all through New England, 

he carried his sample cases, selling haberdash- 
eries and department stores ‘“‘the finest line of men’s 
shirts and underwear you ever saw.” Withearnings of 
over $12,000 a year, he was well on his way toward 
the financial independence he’d always wanted. 

Then, one day, tragedy struck. An icy pavement, 
a faulty set of brakes, another car . . . When Sam 
came to, he was in a hospital, covered with splints and 
bandages. When he was released, almost 6 months 
later, his health was practically as good as ever. He 
was free to go back to his last job except for one thing— 
it no longer existed. What was he to do? 

This was the problem Sam Jones and many others in 
like circumstances brought us shortly after the Profes- 
sional, Sales and Clerical Office was opened in down- 
town Chicago in the spring of 1949. We were getting 
registrations and abstracts from a good many highly 
trained people but there were very few orders in the 
office for applicants in the highly paid fields. We had 
professional people, plant managers, industrial engi- 
neers, and the like, but our orders were for stenogra- 
phers, typists, mail clerks, and other clerical types 
of occupation. 

Trying to do something for Sam Jones, and the 
others like him in our files, was not easy. We exam- 
ined our resources and took steps in a number of 


Joneses. 


directions. We contacted firms that might possibly 
use these applicants. The ‘“‘want ads” in the various 
metropolitan newspapers were checked and double- 
checked, and letters were sent to employers who 
seemed to offer a possibility of employment. In some 
cases, other non-fee-charging agencies were contacted; 
again, we wrote, telephoned, or visited professional 
groups, such as engineering, social work, and teaching 
associations. Field men took copies of application 
cards with them on their visits and discussed specific 
applicants with prospective employers. School coun- 
selors were contacted for possible leads. Clearance 
orders were watched carefully and applicants notified 
as soon as possible whenever out-of-town openings 
developed in which they might be interested. Civil- 
service listings were checked daily and applicants 
advised on openings for which they might be qualified. 

All of these techniques had some effect, of course, 
and we were able to place a fair percentage of our Sam 
In the case of our first mentioned applicant, 
we were able to locate a position as haberdashery buyer 
for a large Chicago department store, a position which 
now pays well over $10,000 and-eliminates the neces- 
sity for travel which he always found distasteful. But 
by far the most effective technique, we found, was that 
of the field man taking registration cards out with him 
to discuss with employers. 





















































‘Personnel Keys”’ had this interesting cover design. 
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S$ 2101 


SOR, IBM DEPARTMENT - Super- 
vised up to 15 workers turning out 
large variety of tebulating reports 
on key punch, sorter, reproducer 


TOP MEN 


If you don’t find the ap- 
plicant you are looking for 


on these pages, call us 


FC 2107 


FILE CLERK - Female. Good exper- 
ience supervising filing department 
of Loop department store and large 
dress manufacturer. Femilier with 





FOR TOP MANAGEMENT 


PRM 2119 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN - Excellent 
experience as publicity director 
for veterans’ organizetion end Chi- 
cago Fair. Wrote releases, radio 
scripts, promotional and material 
for newspaper, magazine and radio 
publicity. Nine and one-half years 
experience as reporter and assistant 
on city desk. Widely ecquainted 
with newspaper and radio people in 
Chicago area. Veteran. Minimum: 


$350 month. Age: 





and tebuletor. Set up machines, all systems of filing. Prefers 


i i ide. ill work 5% 
wired boards. Bookkeeping and Loop or north side. Wil’ > > 
accounting experience. Veteran. days. Well groomed. Minimum: $40 CA 2122 
Good appearance. Minima: $300. week. Age: 44. a en 














COMMERCIAL ARTIST - Five years ex- 


perience with \ising novelty 


Age: 31. 
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An inside cut from “Personnel Keys” showing thumbnail sketch treatment of applicants. 












QUESTION: 



















WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE HAVE MEASURED THEIR APTITUDES 
AND ABILITIES FOR THEIR LIFE*S WORK......... 
RAVE SET A GOAL TO ACHIEVE......0006- HAVE 


VLLINONS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERICE a rt ve: ween 


MEASURED APTITUDES, ABILITIES, AND 
73 WEST WASHINGTON STREE POTENTIALITIES THROUGH EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING IN A CHOSEN FIELD.......... 
AND WHO MUST BE ABSORBED BY INDUSTRY 
SO THAT OUR ECONOMY MAY PROFIT BY 
THEIR YOUTH, EAGERNESS, AND HARD- 
EARNED SKILLS AND TALENTS? 


PROFESSIONAL, SALES, AND CLERICAL OFC 


ANSWER: 


OF COURSE 
THEY ARE 
OUR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 


TRAIWED IN BETTER 

METHODS, THESE 

FUTURE LEADERS 
HAVE THE QUALI- 
FICATIONS AWD 
"KNOW-HOW" THAT 
ASSURE RESULT- 
GETTING PERFORM 
ANCE. WHY NOT 
ACQUAINT YOUR- 
SELF WITH OUR 
WIDE OCCUPATION- 
AL SELECTION OF 
THESE SUCCESS- 
BOUND APPLICANTS 
WHO CAN BECOME 
BUSINESS — BUILDERS 
FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION. 
GET THE BEST QUALIFIED 
APPLICANT NOW FOR YOUR EXPAN— 
SION, REPLACEMENT, OR TRAINEE OPENING. 

















the "pick" 
of Chicagoland's 

available, qualified | 

professional, sales and clerical 


Telephone Financia! 63960 





CALL FINANCIAL 6-3960 AND LET OUR INTERVIEWERS SELECT AND REFER TO YOU ONE OR 
SEVERAL OF THESE ASPIRING CANDIATES. 














‘ 


Sketches like these were effective_in presenting the scope of employment service. 
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We found this method most effective for two reasons: 
It most often resulted in actual orders for these appli- 
cants and, where it brought no immediate order, it 
created such a favorable impression on the hiring 
official that he usually called on us the next time he 
needed workers. 

If we could expand this technique, we reasoned, 
we could likewise increase the number of our pro- 
fessional placements. But obviously there was a 
limit to the number of employers our field men could 
visit every month, and there was a limit to the amount 
of time these employers would give our field men 
during visits to discuss application cards. 

The solution was finally found in issuing an 8-page 
illustrated, planographed leaflet, called ‘“‘Personnel 
Keys,’ which we mailed each month to approximately 
9,000 Chicago employers. Each issue contained 
brief write-ups of 28 to 32 applicants, generally se- 
lected because they were representative of a number of 
different registrants, rather than because they were 
unique. The response we received from employers 
was very gratifying. It was an unusual applicant 
who did not get at least one response from an em- 
ployer and the average person usually received two 
or three. Occasionally as many as a dozen requests 
would come in for the same applicant. 

Approximately half of each issue contained com- 
mercials. Editorials were always designed as an 
answer to a particular problem we were encountering 
at the moment, such as a specific group of surplus 


workers, a reluctance by employers to hire older 
workers, and the like. Every effort was made to keep 
these editorials brief and readable. 

We were constantly surprised by the life span of 
“Personnel Keys.”’ It was not uncommon for the 
office to receive calls concerning specific applicants 
2 and even 3 months after an issue was out. We were 
also surprised how employers sometimes passed an 
issue on to other employers who were not receiving 
it. For example, we received a call from an employer 
more than 200 miles away in southern L[llinois 
requesting that a certain applicant telephone him 
collect; an employer friend in Chicago had sent him 
an issue 2 months old and, in reading it, he had come 
across the man he wanted. That applicant had 
already been placed, but the interviewer receiving the 
call was able to sell him on an equally well-qualified 
man. 

About a year ago, when we suspended publication 
of ‘“‘Personnel Keys” for budgetary reasons, we re- 
ceived so many protests from employers that we 
decided to resume publication of a similar, but less 
expensive, leaflet. This is our ‘PSC News.” While 
it has no illustrations and contains only four pages, 
it is being handled in much the same manner as 
‘**Personnel Keys’’ and is also being very well received. 
If an office cannot have a ‘‘Personnel Keys,” we feel 
it should definitely settle for a ‘PSC News’; we have 
found it to be one of our most effective placement and 
good-will aids. 


Design for Service to a Hospital 


By BEATRICE I. LIPPE 


Employment Supervisor 


Division of Employment Security, Baton Rouge, La. 


HAT Industrial Services are appropriate for a 
Wieapiay expanding hospital? Our local office 

faced the problem of ‘‘what, how, and when’’ 
in aiding in the solution of personnel problems of the 
Baton Rouge (La.) General Hospital. This is a non- 
profit organization that in a few years evolved from 
a facility housed in a converted residence to a $3 
million institution offering 16 preventive and curative 
services with further possibilities of trebling its bed 
capacity to 1,000 units. The problems of construc- 
tion, physical equipment, and financing have of 
necessity been given top priority. Desirable person- 
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nel activities have been instituted gradually, though 
with full appreciation on the part of management of 
their importance. 


Immediate Needs 


Many problems in staffing the new hospital had 
been anticipated prior to the opening date. Occu- 
pational analysts from the local office assisted the 
hospital’s personnel director in analyzing performance 
requirements of all jobs in the business office, dietary, 
housekeeping and maintenance departments. Spec- 
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ifications and master job orders prepared on 48 non- 
professional jobs were used in selection of applicants 
referred by the Employment Service; these were also 
used by the personnel director in interviewing gate 
applicants and, since they set forth realistic hiring 
requirements, enabled her to reject unqualified appli- 
cants without creating ill will for the hospital. Job 
analyses and organizational charts, previously pre- 
pared on other Louisiana hospitals of comparable 
size and services, supplied useful reference material. 
The hospital administrator considered in his own 
organizational set-up the responsibilities, supervisory 
methods, and duties assigned, in these other hospitals, 
to the office manager, credit manager, purchasing 
agent, head dietitian, coffee shop manager, and 
medical records librarian. 

Assistance in the use of all volumes of the DicTion- 
ARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES was given the per- 
sonnel director. A point emphasized was the signifi- 
cance of the code structure in identifying related 
occupations for recruiting, transfer, and promotional 
purposes. 


Integration of Services 


Most services of the local office were utilized in the 
initial staffing of the new hospital. Pooled interviews 
in the local office were arranged with selected appli- 
cants for the head dietitian when quick recruitment 
of service workers was necessary. Clearance pro- 
cedure was used in obtaining two staff dietitians. 
The opportunities and requirements of hospital 
occupations were made known to recent high school 
and college graduates through a cooperative counsel- 
ing and placement program already instituted with 
the schools. Performance tests were used to assist in 
referral of qualified applicants for typing and steno- 
graphic openings. 
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General Hospital. 


Long-Range Services 


Because of the timeliness of assistance given to the 
non-medical departments of the hospital, the local 
office, through its usual activities, has been able to 
supply needed workers who have established a good 
record for permanence. Assistance in the relief of 
shortages in occupations connected with medical and 
nursing care, however, has required more planning 
with less immediate results. Such shortages are 
general and are usually in occupations requiring a 
long training period and for which training may be 
difficult to secure. The rapid expansion of medical 
services in the Baton Rouge General Hospital has 
aggravated this shortage. For example, the recent 
opening of a polio ward has created a need for occu- 
pational therapists. An increase in diagnostic facil- 
ities has increased personnel needs in the medical 
technology and X-ray departments. 

The shortage of nurses is of long standing. While 
many hospitals undertake an educational program to 
provide for their own needs for graduate and under- 
graduate nurses, the obligation to provide student 
nurses with a modern home, adequate classrooms and 
a staff of instructors requires a considerable financial 
outlay. Because of this expense the Baton Rouge 
General Hospital decided to discontinue, at least for 
the present, its school of nursing after graduation of 
the 1951 class. The shortage of nurses for patient 
care, however, has led the director of nurses to exert 
every effort to use practical nurses, trainees, and 
nurses aids for routine duties, leaving the hospital’s 
registered nurses with the more professional and super- 
visory duties. 

Assistance by the local office in relieving these 
shortages is involving (1) contacts with nearby col- 
leges, technical schools, and trade schools to learn of 
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applicable training courses; (2) informing local office 
applicants and counselees of training and placement 
opportunities in selected hospital occupations; (3) 
information on training resources to appropriate 
hospital staff members; (4) assistance to the hospital 
in job analysis and job break-down to utilize available 
workers. 

Information was secured for the director of nurses on 
courses available for improving the supervisory skills 
of trained nurses; the Extension Division of the State 
University conducts courses on ward administration 
and teaching the nursing arts. Recommendations 
were made by the occupational analyst for cooperation 
with Southwestern Louisiana Institute (Lafayette, La.) 
to secure for clinical practice in this hospital some of 
the students enrolled in the College of Nursing 
Education. As a large proportion of the total hours 
in this course is in actual nursing, this resource is 
being investigated as one means of solving the 
hospital’s shortage. 

Another resource is the training course in practical 
nursing being started at five trade schools throughout 
the State under the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. While the first enrollment in the 
Baton Rouge Trade School is limited to 25, there are 
possibilities for expansion to 125. The local office, 
through its usual counseling activities, cooperation 
with high schools, and participation in Career Day 
conferences is assisting in recruiting trainees for the 
course. More than half of the 14 months in training 
will be spent in supervised practice in local hospitals. 
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An operation in progress. As- 
sisting the surgeon are trained 
technicians and nurses. 


Photos courtesy Stabiler. 


Assistance in utilizing these trainees in the Baton 
Rouge General Hospital is being worked out by the 
occupational analyst. It will consist of an analysis 
of job assignments in the central supply room to utilize 
the trainees’ services while contributing to improve- 
ment of their abilities. (A recommendation is being 
considered by the supervisor of the auxiliary staff for 
an analysis of job assignments of orderlies and nurses’ 
aids to assist in the training of these workers.) 

The State Hospital Board, through continuous sur- 
veys of the adequacy of Louisiana hospital facilities 
and standards of service, has been a helpful contact 
for developing sources of professional personnel. 
Through the board’s cooperation, contacts are being 
made through the local offices with graduates of 
technical courses which are conducted in the large 
charity hospitals operated by the State. The needs 
of the Baton Rouge General Hospital for occupational 
therapists and medical technologists are expected to 
be met by students who will soon complete these 
qualifying courses of study. 

Meeting the whole range of the hospital’s personnel 
needs is involving most of the local office services as 
well as utilizing the assistance of cooperating State 
agencies. Industrial services have involved a coordi- 
nation of several resources. Assistance has been 
timed in accordance with changing personnel needs 
brought about by the rapid expansion of the hospital’s 
services. Assistance has been based on both immedi- 
ate and anticipated staffing problems. 
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Labor Supply Important in 


Nelecting New 
Plant Site 


By DWIGHT D. KELLEY 


Supervisor, Research and Statistics 
Indiana Employment Security Division 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


NE day last April, representatives of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., called on the 
Research and Statistics Section of the Indiana 

Employment Security Division. ‘‘We’re in the proc- 
ess of selecting a site for a new plant to manufacture 
aircraft engine parts,” they said, “and we want to 
locate in a community with a hundred thousand or 
more population and a sufficient supply of labor.” 
Included in their plant-site requirements were ade- 
quate power, transportation, and community facilities. 

The research and statistics staff pointed to Terre 
Haute in Vigo County as a locale which seemed to 
meet all of Allis-Chalmers’ specifications. The area 
had long been one of labor surplus, but power, trans- 
portation, and community facilities were sufficient. 
Vigo County had a population of 105,000 according 
to the 1950 census. 

Company officials appéared impressed with the 
characteristics of Terre Haute; so much so, that that 
same afternoon they called Joe Petty, the manager of 
the division office there. Two days later, three offi- 
cials of the company were meeting with Mr. Petty. 
The mayor, a local realtor, the chamber of commerce, 
and other organizations were brought into the negoti- 
ations. Developments proceeded rapidly and, within 
a week, public announcement was made of the choice 
of Terre Haute as the location of Allis-Chalmers’ 
new plant. 

The selection of that area for the construction of a 
large plant was greeted with more than usual enthusi- 
asm, not only locally but throughout Indiana. The 
part of the State extending from just north of Terre 
Haute to within a few miles of Evansville had been 
characterized for years by substantial under-employ- 
ment, largely because of the decline in bituminous 
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Ground-breaking ceremonies for the new Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company plant were held on August 1, 1951, 
approximately 3 months after the firm announced its intention 
of locating the new plant in Terre Haute. 







Assembly section of the Allis-Chalmers pilot plant where com- 
pressor parts are made. A training program for unskilled 
workers is conducted in this plant. 
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Architects prospective of the $5 million Terre Haute Works of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. This new factory 
contains 500,000 square feet and will be completed during 
1952. 
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Interstate Appeals Process 


By JOSEPH H. BARKER 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE unprecedented rise in the number of appeals 

filed during the early postwar period brought 

about many difficulties for State appeals authori- 
ties in their efforts to cope with the new workload. 
For years, appeals operations of all States had been 
geared to notably lower workloads. In both 1943 and 
1944, for example, the lower appeals authorities 
decided the benefit rights of slightly more than 40,000 
persons. In 1945, the number of claimants involved 
in such decisions totaled nearly 73,000; in 1946, the 
number soared to over 185,000. Appeals receipts 
continued to increase, as evidenced by the fact that, 
during 1947, the Nation’s lower-appeals authorities 
disposed of the appeals of nearly 235,000 claimants. 
Despite their Herculean efforts to deal with the 
ever-increasing appeals load, however, the appeals 
organizations of many States developed huge back- 
logs of undecided appeals. 

Along with numerous new and difficult questions 
of eligibility and of disqualification for the receipt of 
benefits, the State appeals authorities suddenly were 
confronted with the need for dealing with thousands 
of appeals filed by claimants who had moved from 
the States in which they had earned their wartime 
wage credits. Interstate appeals thus became a 
major problem for many State agencies. 

In their efforts to keep pace with the ever-increasing 
workloads, referees in many States began taking 
short-cuts. For interstate appeals, this meant a 
greater reliance upon questionnaires, as a substitute 
for hearings. Because they were intended for use in 
large numbers of appeals, the questionnaires neces- 
sarily were geared to “standard” situations. But 
claimants’ circumstances, nearly always personal. in 
nature, simply did not fit the prescribed “boxes.” 

The increased use of questionnaires in connection 
with interstate appeals was an unhappy solution for 
all concerned—claimants, referees, and local office 
personnel. Agent-State claims examiners and referees 
felt obligated to ‘‘cover” the listed questions, whether 
or not all appeared applicable to the claimant’s 
situation. Liable-State referees, because of the pres- 
sure resulting from increased backlogs of intrastate 
appeals, could ill afford the time required to prepare 
“tailor-made” questionnaires. In many instances in 
which the questionnaires were mailed directly to 
claimants, the responses were either unclear or contra- 
dictory. Still a further difficulty was the fact that 
the questionnaires contained, at best, unsworn testi- 
mony which, oftentimes, had to be weighed against 
the sworn testimony of other parties to the appeals. 
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Despite the fact that the questionnaire might have 
been supplemented by correspondence with the claim- 
ant, liable-State referees frequently found it difficult 
to ascertain the facts in an individual case. 

As criticisms of this method mounted, the Bureau 
and the State agencies realized that a more satisfactory 
plan for dealing with interstate appeals—once de- 
scribed as the “‘Achilles heel” of the appeals program— 
must be found. Accordingly, in early 1949, the 
Bureau and the Appeals Committee of the Interstate 
Conference agreed that the Bureau should make a 
study of interstate appeals, with a view to strengthen- 
ing this phase of the appeals process. 


The New Procedure 


The new interstate appeals procedure, now in 
operation in all States centers around a few important 
conclusions resulting from this study. It was agreed 
that, as a matter of fairness and good administration, 
interstate claimants should be afforded an opportunity 
for a “‘fair hearing,” just as are intrastate claimants. 
This led, in turn, to the conclusion that interstate 
claimants should be granted hearings in the agent 
State and that every effort should be made to dispose 
of their appeals as promptly as possible. 

As we have seen, interstate claimants frequently 
were not provided agent-State hearings upon their 
appeals. In those instances in which such hearings 
were granted, it was done only at the request of the 
liable State. Weeks—even months—might elapse 
before the agent-State hearing was held. Under the 
current procedure, however, interstate claimants 
whose claims for benefits have been denied now are 
guaranteed an opportunity for a hearing in person 
before an agent-State referee. For the great majority 
of them, agent-State hearings are scheduled auto- 
matically, without a need for prior communication 
with the liable State. In order that such hearings 
might be conducted without further instructions from 
the liable State, it was found necessary to provide 
agent-State referees with the tools they need for the 
proper conduct of the hearings. Accordingly, agent- 
State referees now receive copies of the appealed 
determinations, and are provided with quotations of 
those provisions of the liable-State’s law which are 
commonly involved in interstate appeals. Addi- 
tionally, references to any “‘special points of hearing 
inquiry’’—necessitated because of any unusual pro- 
vision or policy of the liable State—are provided. 

Special attention also was given, in the new pro- 
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cedure, to the manner in which the time lapse involved 
in the disposition of interstate appeals might be kept 
to a minimum. To the greatest extent possible, the 
procedure provides for concurrent processing of such 
appeals by the agent State and the liable State. Thus, 
the agent-State local office sends copies of the Notice 
of Interstate Appeal (Form IB-101) simultaneously 
to the agent-State’s appeal tribunal and to the liable- 
State’s interstate claims unit. This makes it possible 
for the interstate claims unit to review the appealed 
determination for the purpose of reconsideration, if 
such is its practice, during the “‘notice”’ period involved 
in the agent-State hearing. Provision is made, at the 
other end of the process, for a liable State’s anticipating 
the time it will receive the recording of the agent- 
State hearing. Unless a liable State has a sizeable 
backlog, therefore, it should be able to schedule any 
necessary liable-State hearing in such a manner that 
such hearing will closely follow that in the agent State, 
and the receipt of the recording of the latter hearing. 

Because the new procedure involved several depar- 
tures from past practice, the Bureau and the Appeals 
Committee jointly recommended that it be given an 
intensive review after it had been in operation for a 
short while. The regional staffs made such a review 
for all States during April-May 1951. 


Findings on Review of New Procedure 


The regional reviews of States’ interstate appéals 
operations indicated a general acceptance of the new 
procedure by all States. Few adverse criticisms were 
noted. To the contrary, both liable-State and agent- 
State referees generally were of the opinion that dis- 
positions of interstate appeals were much more satis- 
factory when the claimants were able to present their 
cases in person to a referee. Local office personnel 
commented at times that the very fact that a protesting 
claimant had a right to such a hearing served to take 
the “‘heat”’ off of them. In fact, the prospect of direct 
and immediate action upon a protest from a denial 
of benefits was thought by many to contribute to 
sound public relations. 

The study showed that comparatively few changes 
in the procedure were needed. It was necessary to 
clarify, in some instances, the types of cases which 
were to be treated as “exceptions” to the automatic 
scheduling procedure. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
change was the establishment of a system for dealing 
with protests from determinations, which, under two 
State laws, were not of themselves subject. to appeal. 
Under the procedures formulated, protests from such 
determinations remain outside of the administrative 
appeals system until the claimants receive a redeter- 
mination of their rights to benefits. 

Although the procedure itself appeared to require 
little modification, numerous instances were reported 
in which State agencies—in their capacity both as 
agent State and as liable State—had failed to observe 
some phase of the accepted procedure. Examples 
were failures, on the part of liable-State personnel, to 
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forward copies of the appealed determinations to the 
appropriate agent-State local office; local offices simi- 
larly neglected, at times, to transmit copies of such 
determinations to the agent-State appeals tribunal. 
In order that they might prevent errors of this type, 
each State agency was urged to give careful study to 
the review of its own operations, and to ascertain the 
need for additional training of the personnel working 
on interstate appeals. 

Demonstrably, the new procedure has_ brought 
about greater promptness in the disposition of appeals 
filed by interstate claimants. An array of the States 
for the period of January 1—June 30, 1949 (the period 
of time covered by the initial survey of interstate 
operations) revealed that in the median State 2.4 
percent of the lower authority appeals decisions upon 
interstate appeals were decided within 30 days, 14.3 
percent within 45 days, and 62.9 percent within 75 
days. Under the new procedure, as in effect during 


January 1—June 30, 1951, the median State decided 


12.5 percent of its interstate appeals within 30 days, 
35.1 percent within 45 days, and 75.1 percent within 
75 days. This improvement in time lapse is all the 
more noteworthy when consideration is given to the 
fact that, for many States, the new procedure added 
a new time factor; i. e., the time required for sched- 
uling and holding agent-State hearings. 

The study indicated that, in over half (25) of the 48 
States for which data were available, less than 30 
days were required, on the average, for the processing, 
as agent State, of the automatically scheduled hear- 
ings upon interstate appeals. Twenty-four States 
held agent-State hearings upon such appeals, on the 
average, within 20 days from the time the appeals 
section received the appeal notice. Only 13 States 
required, on the average, 7 days or more for the 
transmittal of the agent-State hearing records to the 
liable States. 

Of greater importance to the individuals whose 
benefit rights are in dispute, however, is the further 
period of time required for the complete disposition 
of their appeals. The recent study showed, in this 
connection, that 28 (nearly 61 percent) of the 46 
liable States for which data were available mailed 
their decisions, on the average, within 3 weeks from 
the time the agent-State hearing records were re- 
ceived. The average time in 22 of these States was 
less than 14 days. Included among these latter 
States, it may be noted, were a number which do not 
find it necessary to schedule liable State hearings in 
all cases, and several States which, when they do hold 
liable-State hearings, follow the practice of mailing 
notices of such hearings before they receive the 
records of the agent-State hearings. Seven States, 
however, on the average, took more than 30 days to 
mail out decisions, once the agent-State hearing 
records had been received. 

In summary, the new procedure is a noteworthy 
improvement over the methods formerly used to 
process interstate appeals. Essentially, it seeks to 
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Miami Takes to the Air! 


By JONATHAN A. BLISS, Manager 


and L. A. DANIEL, Supervisor, Applicant Service Division 


Florida State Employment Service, Miami, Fla. 


E GUAGE our success on the air by results, and 
Wi get the results we want, we indulge in careful 

planning with the cooperation and assistance 
of the program managers of our various radio stations. 
We have found that by working under the direction of 
the station’s program editor, we come nearer to hitting 
a popular appeal and producing a better and more 
generally interesting ‘‘show.” 

When we first took to the air we did so with a 
definite purpose in mind. We wanted our public to 
get a better understanding of our service. But we 
did not know how to reach this concrete objective. 
Starting at scratch, we blundered along for some 
months. We were able to secure time on several 
radio stations, and thought we were making progress. 
But, we were to find out that the men in charge of 
radio programs were sincere in their desire to give 
listeners interesting as well as informative programs; 
that they were willing, in fact glad, to assist in pro- 
ducing broadcasts that carried vitality, human interest 
and continuity. 

We learned, too, that hit-or-miss programs were 
of little value; that, to be effective, regular programs 
at stated intervals not only built up a larger listening 
audience, but if dramatized the programs increased 
in effectiveness. With the cooperation and encourage- 





B. Hiram Blakley (left), president, Miami Chamber of Commerce, 
presents citation for meritorious service to Owen Uridge (right), 


general manager, radio station WQAM. L. A. Daniels, super- 
visor, Applicant Service Division, Miami local office, looks on. 
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ment of experienced advisors, we began to approach 
our effort with new enthusiasm. 

One of these broadcasts, “‘Hope Unlimited,” has 
had a record run. Its purpose is to promote our year- 
round employment crusade for our physically handi- 
capped. Broadcast every Wednesday night at 9:30, 
it has had a 12-month run. The president and ofh- 
cials of the Miami Chamber of Commerce, members 
of the city government, the police department, The 
American Legion, civic clubs and education officials 
have appeared on _ these’ broadcasts. This has 
broadened our contacts, made our work more pro- 
ductive, and contributed greatly to community 
acceptance of the Employment Service. 

Because of its continued and valuable service in 
presenting “Hope Unlimited” through the Employ- 
ment Service, radio station WQAM was presented 
with a citation by the Miami Chamber of Commerce. 
The program was made possible at a suitable hour, to 
reach Miami business interests, through the efforts of 
Mr. Leo Axlrod, chairman, Chamber of Commerce 
Employ-the-Disabled Committee. The Chamber of 
Commerce and the Employment Service, therefore, 
deserve equal credit for these broadcasts. 

This joint effort and close association has added 
prestige to our Employment Service and has helped to 
place us in the forefront of local civic enterprises. 
Moreover, we believe it has improved our public 
relations throughout the area. 

We might say right here, however, that anyone who 
thinks he can carry through a radio broadcasting 
program without a lot of hard work, intense applica- 
tion, intelligent research, surveys, and some dis- 
appointments, had better not start. On the other 
hand, we feel that the radio facilitates our service, 
and pays good dividends in satisfaction, knowing that 
we have done our very best. 

Our “Hope Unlimited” program was first intro- 
duced on July 11, 1951, as a round-table discussion 
on the placement of the physically handicapped, with 
the mayor of Miami, the city commissioner, and two 
businessmen. L.A. Daniel, Chief of Applicant Serv- 
ice Division, Florida State Employment Service, 
acted as moderator for the series of programs. 

Subsequent programs teamed a businessman with a 
professional rehabilitation man in a round-table dis- 
cussion. Business fields represented included depart- 
ment stores, airiines, printing, hospitals, accounting, 
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Presentation of citation to Eastern Air Lines. 
Jonathan A. 
Blakley, president, Miami Chamber of Commerce; Richard C. 
Coleman, employment manager, Eastern Air Lines; and L. A. 
soa supervisor, Applicant Service Division, Miami local 
office 


Left to right: 
Bliss, manager, Miami local office; B. Hiram 
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bus transportation, bottling concerns, clothing, and 
furniture manufacturing. Taking part in the pro- 
grams were: Professional representatives of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the Jewish Vocational Service, the local 
Veterans Hospital, the Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, the University of Miami, and the 
veterans employment representative of the local office. 

By the time that NEPH Week came around, the 
basis for the placement of the physically handicapped 
had been thoroughly established in Miami, due to the 
appearance of businessmen on the program who had 
experience with handicaps and related their favorable 
impressions on their employability. 

Beginning in September, physically handicapped 
applicants for work were personally interviewed on 
the program. Many job openings developed as a 
result of these interviews for which our handicapped 
applicants qualified. For example, on the second 
night of this series of radio interviews, seven openings 
were telephoned in, either at the end of the broadcast 
or the next day. 

According to the statement of the radio station’s 
General Manager, Owen F. Uridge, the program is 
slated to continue. On receiving the citation, Mr. 
Uridge said: “‘We are proud of Hope Unlimited. We 
hope it will run on WQAM just as long as the need 
exists for bringing this worthwile message to Miami 
employers.” 

The program is certainly an outstanding part of 
Miami’s year-round program to promote the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. While it is not 
the only program given to handicapped promotion, 
it has been the best program from the point of view of 
attracting the employer. Miami has a 15-minute 
program every Thursday at 12:30 specializing in 
counseling cases of all types, which of course includes 
the physically handicapped. At the present time, 
this broadcast is devoted largely to the placement of 
the older worker. This script usually features an ad 


Photos courtesy Eastern Air Lines and Miami Herald. 
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lib discussion of individual counseling cases. Some- 
times, however, informational programs of general 
interest are used, especially those slanted to older 
workers and students. The Jos GuipE ror YOUNG 
Workers has been very useful in this connection, as 
has the new OccuPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK. 

Most of these programs have been repeated on 
Station WTHS, an FM< sstation operated by the 
Technical High School in Miami and the Dade 
County Board of Education. This is also an evening 
program being broadcast every Wednesday at 7:45. 

Miami also has a disk-jockey program every Friday 
at 1:15 p. m. On this program popular music is 
played between jobcasts. The program has proved 
useful to the Employment Service and attractive to 
station WMBM and is now in its second year. 

Special recruitment and attractive jobs that are 
hard to fill have been publicized by radio in 15-second 
radio spot announcements. This makes an announce- 
ment of about 50 words and radio stations are able 
to use these announcements in station breaks. They 
have proved very successful, expecially for company 
representatives from out of-town. 

An unusual job placement made by this method 
was on an order taken Thursday afternoon which had 
to be filled by Friday noon because the employer had 
to take a garde manger* at $150 a week to one of the 
Bahama Islands. It was filled at 10 o’clock the next 
morning. 

One problem in Miami is furnishing publicity to 
12 radio stations, each competing with all the others. 
Publicity for job openings is now obtained by means 
of a daily list of 30 to 35 job openings, giving job 
title, sex, age range, and pay. Several stations 
feature these daily lists on special programs, including 
television programs. The Miami office participated 
in one Sunday television show for 12 weeks. One of 
its staff acted as moderator. This program was 
devoted exclusively to placement of handicapped 
veterans. 

The Miami office is convinced that it has achieved 
more effective presentation of its service through 
radio broadcasts; it also believes that the radio and 
television stations are convinced that the Employment 
Service has something attractive to feature. 

*DOT Vol. I, p. 591. 

INTERSTATE APPEALS 
(Continued from page 20) 


provide interstate claimants—in practice as well as 
theory—with an opportunity for a “fair hearing” 
when they appeal. Since, in most cases, provision is 
made for the automatic scheduling of agent-State 
hearings, the new procedure results in greater 
promptness in the disposition of interstate appeals. 
The continued success of the new procedure depends 
upon each State’s processing appeals filed against 
other. States with the same high degree of care and 
professional skill which it would like other States to 
use in handling appeals for it. 
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Garrison Dam embankment. When completed, it will be the world’s largest compacted earth-fill dam. Looking east from 
top of completed west section of the dam. Completed dam will rise to level from which this photo was taken and will extend 
clear across the valley to the hill in the distance. Dam will be 12,000 feet long, 210 feet high, 2,600 feet wide at base, 


70 million cubic yards of earth in volume of fill. 


We Like Its Accuracy, Speed, Economy . . 


Employment Service Renders 
Valuable Reeruitment Aid 


By R. A. HYDE 


Personnel and Training 


Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., Constructicn Contractors, Omaha, Nebr. 


IND the right men for the jobs. Find them quickly. 

Find them economically. The three problems pre- 

sent themselves every time a construction company 
begins organizing for a new project, if it is of any con- 
sequential size. True, most construction firms have 
a reservoir of trained men and supervisors from which 
they can draw personnel. But once this limited source 
of qualified men has been exhausted, the real employ- 
ment job begins. 

Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., during the past two decades, 
has taken contracts for all types of construction work. 
Some of the projects have involved the employment 
of many thousands of workers. Construction work 
performed in this volume has, of course, given us the 
advantage of establishing an organization, of building 
a cadre which can form the backbone of projects of 
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considerable size. But once the task of basic job 
organization has been completed, then comes the big 
assignment of hiring sufficient numbers of lower 
echelon supervisors, skilled craftsmen, semiskilled 
workmen and construction laborers. 

The United States Employment Service and the 
services of the various States have rendered much 
assistance to us in this respect. Without the aid of 
these services and the fine spirit of cooperation dis- 
played by all of the personnel in the various local offices, 
our task would have been much more complex, more 
costly, and more time-consuming. The advantages 
gained by utilization of Employment Service trained 
personnel workers cannot be over-emphasized. 

As early as 1935 our company came in contact with 
the practical value of the Employment Service in the 
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Intake structure, Garrison Dam, Riverdale, N. Dak. 


State of Nebraska. The project was construction of 
a sizable power plant and required workers in all 
phases of construction operations. Screening and 
routing of qualified workers to the job reduced labor 
turn-over. Through the years the experience was 
much the same at many other locations. 

When the full impetus of wartime construction hit 
the country in 1940, it became all the more important 
that construction projects be manned with competent 
personnel in the shortest possible time. During the 
years 1940-45 we performed a vast amount of military 
construction throughout the Middle West, the Moun- 
tain States, and in the far West. In all cases the 
Employment Service played an important role in 
solving the manpower problem. During this time we 
were confronted with the acute labor shortage due to 
the large number of men in the armed services. 
Through the facilities of the USES we were able to 
recruit in areas which we learned were possible surplus 
labor regions. 

Following the end of the war, construction was up 
against the problem of skilled labor shortages. Young 
men had not been afforded the opportunity to start 
apprenticeship training during the years when they 
normally would have done’ so, because many of them 
were in military service. With the step-up of the 
apprentice program, the Employment Service again 
played an important part, aiding in apprentice selec- 
tion and in giving aptitude tests to determine fitness 
and probability of success. 

In 1948 we began construction of the Garrison Dam 
project near Bismarck, North Dakota, eventually to 
be the world’s largest compacted earth-fill embank- 
ment. (See photo.) The job is located in a sparsely 
settled region and the problem of recruiting was 
difficult. Request for assistance was presented to the 
North Dakota State Employment Service and subse- 
quently clearance was made through all the Central- 
West States. Newspaper advertising, positive recruit- 
ment, and local office referrals proved invaluable in 
getting a sufficient labor supply to enable us to keep 
our construction operations on schedule. Our per- 
sonnel men were permitted the convenience of using 
the local offices for interviewing and of gaining the 
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Looking east at the downstream side of the Garrison Dam intake 
structure. Giant gantry cranes riding on temporary steel 
trestle are used to set forms, pour concrete, etc. Hills in the 
distance are on the east bank of the Missouri River. 


help of Service personnel in. preliminary screening. 
This recruiting assistance for the Garrison project 
started in 1948 and is still going on! 

Last year we undertook a large off-shore project 
for the Government which demanded the recruiting 
of thousands of construction workers who were 
definitely qualified to perform their jobs by virtue of 
past experience, stability of character, and physical 
fitness. Project recruiters worked in various local 
offices and recuiting was restricted to those who were 
able to sift through the screening processes executed 
by Employment Service personnel. The arrange- 
ment was very satisfactory and a record in low em- 
ployee turnover was established. ‘The same procedure 
is being followed currently for this season’s operations. 


The Service Has Helped Us 


In conclusion, it must be stated in all fairness, that 
the United States Employment Service and the various 
State Employment Services have definitely proved 
their worth when it comes to recruiting, screening, 
testing, and otherwise participating in employment 
problems of the construction industry. To return to 
our original statement—the Services have helped us 
to find the right men to fill our job openings; they 
have helped us to find them with a minimum of time 
loss; they have helped from the standpoint of economy. 
These factors assume considerable importance in view 
of the fact that much of today’s construction work is 
directly associated with the United States Govern- 
ment Defense Program. 

But aside from the practical values mentioned above, 
there is another aspect—it has been an enjoyable 
experience to work with the people we have en- 
countered in the various local, State, and regional 
offices. Without exception they have heen friendly, 
pleasant folks interested in our probleras and taking 
pride in doing a competent job. This is as fine a 
recommendation as can be made. We hope that our 
pleasant relationship can be continued into the years 


ahead. 
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Employer Relations 
Representative Looks At His Job 


By TOM ONDREY 


Minnesota Division of Employment and Security, St. Paul, Minn. * 


O APPRECIATE the work of the Employer Rela- 
TL tions Representative, one must understand the 

conditions under which he works, the over-all 
knowledge that must be at his command, and the re- 
lationship of his job to other operations of the local 
office. 

What the salesman is to a private employer the Em- 
ployer Relations Representative is to the local office. 
In any competitive business an employer leans heavily 
on the ability of his sales force to push and sell his 
product or service in the available market. The 
product of the local office is the qualified applicant 
and the local office is faced with the same problem 
as the businessman. It must not only strive to hold 
what business it has but to increase it by providing 
better service. To accomplish this, the local office, 
too, has been using a sales force—the employer rela- 
tions representatives. 


A Sales Job 


Whether a local office has one or a dozen, the duties 
and responsibilities of the ERR are the same—to 
promote to the greatest extent possible the continued 
use of local office facilities and to coordinate the em- 
ployment interests of the local office with those of the 
employer. 

Each ERR has a number of major market employ- 
ers whom he calls on at regular intervals, monthly, 
bimonthly, or quarterly, depending on the size and 
placement potentialities of each of the establishments. 

In some respects the job of the ERR is similar to that 
of any other salesman interested in making continued 
sales. By way of illustration, let’s take a look at a 
typical salesman promoting his employer’s product. 
How does he go about making a sale? Naturally, one 
of the first things he does is to explain and describe 
that which goes into the production of the article he is 
selling, emphasizing quality and price as compared to 
competitive products. The alert salesman realizes 
that to keep a customer he must see that his is kept 
satisfied. How does he go about doing this? He fol- 
lows up his sale by finding out whether the buyer is get- 
ting out of the product all that he expected, and if not, 
in what way improvement can be made. 

The salesman is ever anxious to discover causes of 
dissatisfaction in order to bring about proper adjust- 
ments so that the good will and continued business of 


* Adapted from material appearing in the Minnesota “IAPES News” for March 
1952. 
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the account can always be maintained. The ERR is 
in a like position. He too explains the methods gen- 
erally used by the local office in the selection of quali- 
fied applicants and the methods applied in meeting 
other specific employment needs. Depending on vol- 
ume, he too follows up his individual sales (placements) 
by finding out if the worker is satisfactory, and if not 
the reasons therefor. 

The fault may have been the employer’s in not 
properly describing the job opening. In this case, the 


job analyst is called in if the ERR himself cannot 


handle it. On the other hand, the local office may be 
to blame by not adhering to employer job require- 
ments in selection. 

The follow-up procedure is extremely important. 
If the employer is not satisfied with the workers re- 
ferred to him by the local office and if the ERR doesn’t 
take the necessary steps to improve the situation, then 
there generally is only one result—the employer will | 
use one or both of the two sources from which stems 
most of the competition—the fee agencies and the gate 
applicants. It follows, therefore, that like all salesmen 
the ERR’s one main concern is to coordinate the em- 
ployment needs of the employer with the interests of 
the local office in the immediate and proper applica- 
tion of all known placement techniques in filling 
orders. 


A Meaningful Word 


Coordination. How often we have heard that word! 
When used to describe the employer-local office co- 
ordination aspect of the ERR’s job, the word becomes 
very meaningful. 

You have heard of Forms 330 and331. Through 
these two forms the ERR prepares his reports showing 
the purpose of his visit to the employer, the results of 
such visit and any follow-up action he considered it 
necessary to take. It is not true, as contended by 
some, that the ERR is the leg-man for the Reports and 
Statistics Section and that his only concern is in col- 
lecting statistics without regard to local office place- 
ment and other responsibilities. Statistical informa- 
tion, it is true, is generally obtained when the ERR 
visits an employer, and it is likewise true that such 
information constitutes much of the life blood of the 
R. & S. section; but what should not be overlooked is 
that it means as much, if not more, to the ERR as to 
the labor market analysts. 

Let us look into one of these reports and find out 
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for ourselves how important the 330 and 331 reports 
are. First of all, without a 330 report the ERR 
would find it either difficult or impossible to maintain 
vital information necessary for his own use and for the 
proper administration of a local office. Without a 
systematic approach, the ERR might have employers 
“brush him off” with information not consistent with 


the employer’s actual employment experience. What 
the local office wants to know and what the State 
office wants to know is the employer’s employment 
experience in the past, the present, and that expected 
in the future—all in relation to the extent of assist- 
ance given the employer by the local office in meeting 
his personnel needs. 

It is only when such information is obtained from 
the principal employers in a locality that the local 
office, the State office, or any other office concerned 
therewith can determine the condition of the labor 
market. The ERR, among other demanding qual- 
ities, has to be an analyst in his own right as one can 
see in reviewing a typical 330 report as illustrated in 
the following example. 

The employer disclosed that at the close of the pay 
period he had 400 people on the payroll. Two 
months hence he would increase that number to 
450. Four months hence to 500. He also had 25 
new hires and 20 workers quit. 

The ERR had previously obtained from local office 
records this information: Fifteen applicants had been 
referred to the employer; of these, two were placed. 
The employer had filed 20 openings with the local 





office and later on canceled 18 of them. In discussing 
these figures with the employer, the ERR must deter- 
mine the significant relationship they bear to one 
another. He would most likely ask the employer 
questions along these lines: 

1. Reasons for adding on 50 more workers in 2 
months and 50 more in 4 months? 

2. Methods of hiring new workers—all at once or 
gradually? 

3. Types of workers needed? 

4. Orders for the local office? 

5. Why did he hire only 2 out of 15 applicants re- 
ferred by the local office? 

6. From what source did he get the other 23 newly 
hired workers? 

7. Why did so many (20) workers quit? 

8. Why did he cancel so many openings filed with 
the local office? 


On his return to the local office, the ERR would get 
into a huddle with the person in charge of servicing 
that employer in order to: (1) Alert him as to the em- 
ployer’s future needs; (2) acquaint him with the re- 
sults of his visit to that employer; (3) further review 
local office records and methods used in servicing the 
account; and (4) suggest ways and means of improving 
such service. 

These examples of the ERR’s work with the analyst 
and the placement interviewers show how important 
his work is and how other local office jobs, to a great 
extent, depend on the fruits of his labor. 


Plan tor the Aging 


By WAYNE B. DAVIDSON 


Director 


Committee on Opportunities and Needs of the Aging 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


HE Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors had 

more foresight than most local government bodies 

in their approach to the problems of the aging. 
On July 12, 1949, it appointed a volunteer citizens’ 
committee called the Committee on Opportunities 
and Needs of the Aging (CONA for short), to attempt 
to solve some of the problems. 

The Committee on Opportunities and Needs of the 
Aging started unauspiciously when eight interested 
citizens gathered in the office of the superintendent 
of charities and set up the organization. —The mem- 
bership now totals 65 and is growing as the activities 
of the committee increase. The affairs of CONA are 
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managed by an executive committee composed of a 
general chairman and the chairman of each of 13 
divisions. There are divisions covering such areas 
as housing, employment, education, public welfare, 
recreation, physical health, mental health, safety, 
rehabilitation, clubs and centers, and retirement . 
readiness. ‘These divisions function through commit- 
tees which have been created to consider some 
specific problem. A director coordinates the activities 
of CONA. 

In its development the Committee on Opportunities 
and Needs of the Aging has assumed a variety of 
types of functions. In the first place, it has acted in 
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an advisory capacity to the board of supervisors. 
Secondly, it has assumed a portion of the task of co- 
ordinating public and private organizations in Los 
Angeles County which have a concern in the problems 
of the aging. In view of the fact that at least one-half 
of the population of Los Angeles County lives outside 
metropolitan Los Angeles, this is bound to be an 
important function. Thirdly, CONA has carried 
on an educational program in an effort to awaken the 
community to the importance of the problems of the 
aging. Finally it has a responsibility for helping Los 
Angeles County employees articulate their desires 
regarding their own retirement program. The impor- 
tance attached to any one of these functions, at a 
given time, will, of course, depend upon the prevailing 
circumstances. 

The Governor’s recent conference on the problems 
of aging has stimulated all organizations in California 
concerned in any way with the aging. The conference 
highlighted the major problems faced by the aged 
and reasserted the principle of primary local respon- 
sibility for dealing with such conditions. The con- 
ference received an extraordinary amount of publicity 
and undoubtedly helped to awaken the local com- 
munities to the needs of the aged group. A report of 
the conference has just been published. Probably 
most local organizations struggling with this vast 
and complicated problem will be disappointed that 
the conference did not draft a master plan which they 
should follow. Thoughtful consideration of the ob- 
jectives of the conference should, however, convince 
anyone that such a blueprint could not possibly be 
drafted; and even if it could be drafted, it would not 
be desirable. Like other organizations CONA has 
attempted to take advantage of the leadership of this 
great conference and to implement its objectives. 

In the resolution establishing the committee on 
opportunities and needs of the aging, need for explor- 
ation of the problem of employment for retired county 
employees, of employment of some of the hundred 
thousand pensioners of Los Angeles County, and for 
housing of aged persons with limited resources was 
expressly stated. The committee, consequently, con- 
cerned itself with those problems first. A subcom- 
mittee is now in the process of studying the county 
retirement program and will recommend to the board 
of supervisors some possible improvements. A coun- 
seling service for active and retired employees is one 
of the recommendations which is being seriously 
coasidered. 


Opportunities for Employment 


The accelerated defense production has so increased 
the opportunity for employment of aged persons that 
this problem is no longer as acute as it once was. 
Aged persons with skills and good employment records 
in Los Angeles County find little difficulty in securing 
work they are physically able to perform. CONA has, 
nevertheless, had a subcommittee working on the prob- 
lem of employment for the aged and has actively co- 
operated with other organizations in this field. It is 
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the consensus of the members, however, that present 
conditions are deceptive; that improved employment 
conditions have done little to eliminate prejudices 
against the hiring of aged persons; that such prejudices 
continue to exist and will reappear when there is a sur- 
plus of workers in the labor market. The committee 
believes, therefore, that instruction designed to break 
down the traditional prejudice may, in the long run, 
be more valuable than immediate job opportunities. 
It is significant that the improved employment condi- 
tions have not appreciably reduced the number of 
old-age pensioners in Los Angeles County. 


Housing for the Aged 


Our housing division has made an exploratory 
study of the feasibility of improved housing conditions 
for the aged; and has issued two reports. It has 
established the fact that a considerable number of aged 
continue to live in housing which is below generally 
accepted minimum standards of decency and health. 
As might be expected, there is a higher incidence of 
substandard housing among old-age pensioners than 
among the aged population in general. Due to the 
inflated economic conditions, the housing division 
was not hopeful that much progress could be made 
either by private investors or public authorities in 
providing improved housing for the aged. 

Projects in other fields have started within recent 
months. The rehabilitation division is working on a 
plan which, it is hoped, will bring increased use of 
occupational therapy by institutions caring for the 
aged. Asubcommittee is being formed to devise plans 
whereby private organizations such as churches, clubs, 
and institutions for the aged might be stimulated to 
provide more leisure-time activities for the aged. 

Another subcommittee is being formed to study and 
suggest measures which will effectively reduce the 
incidence of accidents to the aging. The problem of 
accidents to the aging has many facets. It is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the employability of the 
aged person and one reason given by employers for 
failing to hire older workers. Other facets of the prob- 
lem of accidents to the aged are the high incidence of 
such accidents in the home and in traffic. 

In dealing with the problems of the aging, the com- 
mittee on opportunities and needs of the aging has 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that much educa- 
tion will be required before the maximum potentiali- 
ties of the aged will be realized. On the one hand 
there is the failure of the aged person himself to plan 
for his later years. On the other hand there is the 
fact that in our Nation the attributes of youth have a 
predominantly greater value than the contributions 
which the aged have to offer. Some of these prejudices 
may be so basic that it would require generations to 
change them; however, others might be more ame- 
nable to change. 

As a consequence of the apparent need for public 
education regarding the problems of the aged, CONA 
intends to place great stress on publicity. In an 
attempt to keep the problems of the aging before the 
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community and solve some of the problems by gaining 
public support, it will shortly embark upon a radio 
series of 15-minute broadcasts over radio station KFI. 
These broadcasts will highlight the material which 
was recently presented at the Governor’s Conference. 
They will also feature employment ideas extensively. 
The California Employment Service is cooperating in 
preparing this program. 

CONA also expects to issue a newsletter which will 
be distributed not only to members of the committee, 
but to interested citizens as well. Publicity of a more 
informal type is being provided through panels, 
speaking engagements, and other contacts of members 
of the committee in the community. 

One of the fascinating aspects of membership on 
this committee is the fact that the members themselves 
are constantly going through a process of education 
regarding the problems of the aged. This is a field 
in which even the authorities humbly confess that 
they do not know all the solutions. There is, there- 
fore, no need for the citizen who knows that he does 
not understand the problem to feel that he has no 
contribution to make. If he has the interest and the 
zeal he can learn. Our experience has been that most 
committee members become more enthusiastic about 
this subject the more they learn of it. 

We cannot say for certain what role this committee 
will take in the future in Los Angeles County. We 
believe, however, that it should have an important 
place in county government, for it is certain that 
unless the communities address themselves to the 
problems of the aged, such problems will become 
more acute and produce widespread effects upon the 
economy of the county. 





Posit1vE RECRUITMENT 
(Continued from page 5) 


rity labor market summaries when used for recruiting 
purposes, according to Vobach, is the fact that mobil- 
ity of the unemployed is not measured. There is un- 
employment as reported, but recruiting often is unsuc- 
cessful because individuals are bound to their com- 
munity. To the easterner the West begins on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River, and the West is the 
unknown area. 

Boeing recruiters describe some cities as crossroads 
of worker supply: Denver, Louisville, Nashville, and 
others. -For unidentified reasons workers are in and 
out of cities of this type. Perennial recruiting there 
pays off in workers signed. Unemployment at the 
cross roads is mobile and time replenishes the supply. 

Vobach has a suggestion for local Employment Se- 
curity offices: A large bulletin board in a nearby show 
window, like the one used so effectively by the Denver 
office, boldly displaying the important occupations on 
order in local office files. 

The major current hazards encountered by recruit- 
ers are named quickly: housing shortage, wage rate 
differences, immobility of the unemployed due in 
part to unfamiliarity with Kansas geography and 
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jobs by this part of the State. 





weather and worry over possible wage structure 
differentials. Housing, oncea major problem, appears 
to be easing considerably. 

Generous in their praise of local office assistance, 
Boeing officials have found positive recruitment a 
strong bid in today’s highly competitive skilled labor 
market. 


SELECTING NEW PLANT SITE 
(Continued from page 18) 


coal mining. Terre Haute, the largest city in the re- 
gion, with excellent transportation facilities and a plen- 
tiful supply of power, seemed an ideal location for 
a large industry, but previously it had been passed by. 

Statistics point up the long-time need for additional 
Population figures 
showed that the 10 counties which have most of Indi- 
ana’s coal mines lost 8,500 inhabitants between 1940 
and 1950, although the State’s population as a whole 
grew by 14.8 percent in the same period. The rela- 
tive scarcity of jobs in the 10-county coal-mine area 
was evident also in the proportion of workers engaged 
in jobs covered by unemployment insurance. The 
ratio in the 10 counties was 1 out of every 7 in Sep- 
tember 1951 while the State-wide figure was 1 in 
every 4. 

Many of the towns and cities in the surplus-worker 
area have been fighting aggressively to arrest the 
employment decline. But progress has been slow. 
Plants which moved into the region were small and 
there was little employment in the economically im- 
portant metalworking industries. 

Not only is the Allis-Chalmers plant the first large 
establishment to be built in the area but, in addition, 
its metalworking operations will build up a pool of 
experienced workers in production and skilled occupa- 
tions. Probably the lack of such personnel had been 
one factor which tended to discourage prospective 
employers from entering the area before. 

Selection of Terre Haute by Allis-Chalmers is ex- 
pected to pave the way for the entry of other plants 
into that city and the adjacent areas embraced by the 
Indiana-Illinois coal-mining region. The decision of 
Allis-Chalmers to locate in Terre Haute is regarded as 
a major step in the economic development of the 
State. 


Theme for September . 


Jobs for the Handicapped 
The Community Approch 
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Gl BILL BIRTHDAY 


Bill for World War II veterans, with one of its 
benefits still in full force, another on the decline, 
and a third long ended for most veterans. 

The act, signed into law June 22, 1944, gave three 
major aids to veterans in their efforts to return to 
civilian life. One was a program of guaranteed loans 
for homes, farms, and businesses; another, free educa- 
tion and training; and a third, allowances for un- 
employment and self-employment. 

The GI loan program has five more years to run, 
coming to an end for most veterans on July 25, 1957. 

So far, according to the Veterans Administration, 
more than 3 million veterans have obtained GI loans 
for homes, farms, and businesses. The loans have 
totaled about $18 billion, with VA guaranteeing or 
insuring about half the amount; 90 percent of the loans 
have gone to veterans who wanted to buy or build 
homes; the remainder for farms and businesses. 

Veterans have proved to be good loan risks, VA 
said. Only one-half of one percent of the home loans 
have been defaulted to the point where VA has had 
to make good the guaranteed portions to the lender. 
For farm loans, the proportion of claims paid on de- 
faults was 2.6 percent, and for business loans, 4.8 
percent. 


ye 22, 1952 marked the eighth birthday of the GI 


The GI Bill’s education and training program 
reached its cut-off point for most veterans on July 25, 
1951. For the most part, the only veterans now in 
training are those who began before the cut-off date 
and have remained in training since, except for 
interruptions beyond their control. 

During the 8 years of the program, more than half 
of the 15,200,000 World War II veterans have 
taken some form of training under the GI Bill. 

The 7,800,000 veterans who trained in schools, on 
the job, and on the farm have taken courses in nearly 
every field at which man earns his living. Hundreds 
of thousands have trained for occupations directly 
related to America’s defense efforts. 

The third major GI Bill benefit—readjustment al- 
lowances for unemployment and “‘self-employment””— 
ended for most veterans on July 25, 1949, although a 
handful of applications still come in from the few re- 
maining eligible veterans. So far, about 9,000,000 
veterans have drawn readjustment allowances that 
have totaled $3.8 billion. 

Although most veterans were eligible for a full year 
of the allowances, only one in ten exhausted his rights 
to the benefit. The average veteran, VA said, found 
a job after being on the allowance rolls for only a 
month and a half. 


SCHOOLS DONATE MACHINE TOOLS 


CHOOLS and colleges have now turned over ma- 

chine tools worth several million dollars to the 

Federal Government for defense production as a 
result of an agreement entered into last January be- 
tween the Federal Security Agency, the Department 
of Defense, and the National Production Authority. 
The equipment being turned over to the Government, 
which gave or sold much of it to the schools after 
World War II, is now critically needed for defense 
production and is not currently being used in training 
programs at the schools. 

In the first 5 months of 1952, 1,736 machine tools 
were offered to the Government. Nearly 1,000 have 
already been turned over to the National Production 
Authority, which allocates the scarce factory equip- 
ment to defense contractors or directly to military 
establishments. 

In cost the tools represent a saving to the Govern- 
ment of about $1,680,369. Replacement value of the 
tools allocated by the National Production Authority 
in the past 5 months is estimated at $1,955,443 by its 
Machine Tool and Equipment Allocation Board. 
According to FSA officials, the cost of procurement 
from the schools was $275,074—representing only 
out-of-pocket packing and shipping expenses. 

Although allocated for use by private firms, all the 
machine tools remain the property of the Federal 
Government. 

Here are a few examples of machine tools donated 
to the defense effort by schools and colleges: 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology alone 
has offered the Government about $250,000 worth. 


For example, MIT turned over two automatic screw 
machines, valued at $13,325, to the Sacco Lowell 
Corporation of Biddeford, Maine, at a total cost to 
the Government of only $320. 

The Yuba County Junior College in Marysville, 
Calif., donated a Parker Products tuber bender worth 
$4,860, which was allocated to the General Develop- 
ment Corp. of Elkton, Md. The college asked only 
$50 to cover the cost of crating and shipping. 

School District No. 17 in Longmont, Colo., gave 
up a $750 drill press to this same firm, which holds 
Navy and Air Force contracts. No expense was in- 
volved in the transfer. Likewise at no expense, the 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, sent a Niagara 
shear worth $4,400 to the Lenox Furnace Co. in 
Lima, Ohio. 

The University of Washington, Seattle, offered a 
carbide grinder worth $3,200 which was also needed 
in Lima. It cost the Government only $75 to put it 
there. The South Georgia Vocational School at 
Americus voluntarily contributed a $25,000 crank- 
shaft milling machine, which went to the Air Motive 
Corp. in Miami, Fla., at a cost of only $895. 

It is reported that buyers are ready and willing to 
pay the schools fantastic prices for these types of tools 
which are in short supply, but the schools and colleges 
consider they have an obligation to give them to the 
Government. The National Association of Educa- 
tional Buyers had urged its 750 members to contribute 
the surplus property which they obtained from various 
Government agencies after World War II. 
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community and solve some of the problems by gaining 
public support, it will shortly embark upon a radio 
series of 15-minute broadcasts over radio station KFI. 
These broadcasts will highlight the material which 
was recently presented at the Governor’s Conference. 
They will also feature employment ideas extensively. 
The California Employment Service is cooperating in 
preparing this program. 

CONA also expects to issue a newsletter which will 
be distributed not only to members of the committee, 
but to interested citizens as well. Publicity of a more 
informal type is being provided through panels, 
speaking engagements, and other contacts of members 
of the committee in the community. 

One of the fascinating aspects of membership on 
this committee is the fact that the members themselves 
are constantly going through a process of education 
regarding the problems of the aged. This is a field 
in which even the authorities humbly confess that 
they do not know all the Solutions. There is, there- 
fore, no need for the citizen who knows that he does 
not understand the problem to feel that he has no 
contribution to make. If he has the interest and the 
zeal he can learn. Our experience has been that most 
committee members become more enthusiastic about 
this subject the more they learn of it. 

We cannot say for certain what role this committee 
will take in the future in Los Angeles County. We 
believe, however, that it should have an important 
place in county government, for it is certain that 
unless the communities address themselves to the 
problems of the aged, such problems will become 
more acute and produce widespread effects upon the 
economy of the county. 





PosiTIvE RECRUITMENT 
(Continued from page 5) 


rity labor market summaries when used for recruiting 
purposes, according to Vobach, is the fact that mobil- 
ity of the unemployed is not measured. There is un- 
employment as reported, but recruiting often is unsuc- 
cessful because individuals are bound to their com- 
munity. To the easterner the West begins on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River, and the West is the 
unknown area. 

Boeing recruiters describe some cities as crossroads 
of worker supply: Denver, Louisville, Nashville, and 
others. -For unidentified reasons workers are in and 
out of cities of this type. Perennial recruiting there 
pays off in workers signed. Unemployment at the 
cross roads is mobile and time replenishes the supply. 

Vobach has a suggestion for local Employment Se- 
curity offices: A large bulletin board in a nearby show 
window, like the one used so effectively by the Denver 
office, boldly displaying the important occupations on 
order in local office files. 

The major current hazards encountered by recruit- 
ers are named quickly: housing shortage, wage rate 
differences, immobility of the unemployed due in 
part to unfamiliarity with Kansas geography and 
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weather and worry over possible wage structure 
differentials. Housing, oncea major problem, appears 
to be easing considerably. 

Generous in their praise of local office assistance, 
Boeing officials have found positive recruitment a 
strong bid in today’s highly competitive skilled labor 
market. 


SELECTING NEw PLANT SITE 
(Continued from page 18) 


coal mining. Terre Haute, the largest city in the re- 
gion, with excellent transportation facilities and a plen- 
tiful supply of power, seemed an ideal location for 
a large industry, but previously it had been passed by. 

Statistics point up the long-time need for additional 
jobs by this part of the State. Population figures 
showed that the 10 counties which have most of Indi- 
ana’s coal mines lost 8,500 inhabitants between 1940 
and 1950, although the State’s population as a whole 
grew by 14.8 percent in the same period. ‘The rela- 
tive scarcity of jobs in the 10-county coal-mine area 
was evident also in the proportion of workers engaged 
in jobs covered by unemployment insurance. The 
ratio in the 10 counties was 1 out of every 7 in Sep- 
tember 1951 while the State-wide figure was 1 in 
every 4. 

Many of the towns and cities in the surplus-worker 
area have been fighting aggressively to arrest the 
employment decline. But progress has been slow. 
Plants which moved into the region were small and 
there was little employment in the economically im- 
portant metalworking industries. 

Not only is the Allis-Chalmers plant the first large 
establishment to be built in the area but, in addition, 
its metalworking operations will build up a pool of 
experienced workers in production and skilled occupa- 
tions. Probably the lack of such personnel had been 
one factor which tended to discourage prospective 
employers from entering the area before. 

Selection of Terre Haute by Allis-Chalmers is ex- 
pected to pave the way for the entry of other plants 
into that city and the adjacent areas embraced by the 
Indiana-Illinois coal-mining region. The decision of 
Allis-Chalmers to locate in Terre Haute is regarded as 
a major step in the economic development of the 
State. 
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Gl BILL BIRTHDAY 


Bill for World War II veterans, with one of its 
benefits still in full force, another on the decline, 
and a third long ended for most veterans. 

The act, signed into law June 22, 1944, gave three 
major aids to veterans in their efforts to return to 
civilian life. One was a program of guaranteed loans 
for homes, farms, and businesses; another, free educa- 
tion and training; and a third, allowances for un- 
employment and self-employment. 

The GI loan program has five more years to run, 
coming to an end for most veterans on July 25, 1957. 

So far, according to the Veterans Administration, 
more than 3 million veterans have obtained GI loans 
for homes, farms, and businesses. The loans have 
totaled about $18 billion, with VA guaranteeing or 
insuring about half the amount; 90 percent of the loans 
have gone to veterans who wanted to buy or build 
homes; the remainder for farms and businesses. 

Veterans have proved to be good loan risks, VA 
said. Only one-half of one percent of the home loans 
have been defaulted to the point where VA has had 
to make good the guaranteed portions to the lender. 
For farm loans, the proportion of claims paid on de- 
faults was 2.6 percent, and for business loans, 4.8 
percent. 


ja 22, 1952 marked the eighth birthday of the GI 


The GI Bill’s education and training program 
reached its cut-off point for most veterans on July 25, 
1951. For the most part, the only veterans now in 
training are those who began before the cut-off date 
and have remained in training since, except for 
interruptions beyond their control. 

During the 8 years of the program, more than half 
of the 15,200,000 World War II veterans have 
taken some form of training under the GI Bill. 

The 7,800,000 veterans who trained in schools, on 
the job, and on the farm have taken courses in nearly 
every field at which man earns his living. Hundreds 
of thousands have trained for occupations directly 
related to America’s defense efforts. 

The third major GI Bill benefit—readjustment al- 
lowances for unemployment and “‘self-employment””— 
ended for most veterans on July 25, 1949, although a 
handful of applications still come in from the few re- 
maining eligible veterans. So far, about 9,000,000 
veterans have drawn readjustment allowances that 
have totaled $3.8 billion. 

Although most veterans were eligible for a full year 
of the allowances, only one in ten exhausted his rights 
to the benefit. The average veteran, VA said, found 
a job after being on the allowance rolls for only a 
month and a half. 


SCHOOLS DONATE MACHINE TOOLS 


CcHOOLS and colleges have now turned over ma- 

chine tools worth several million dollars to the 

Federal Government for defense production as a 
result of an agreement entered into last January be- 
tween the Federal Security Agency, the Department 
of Defense, and the National Production Authority. 
The equipment being turned over to the Government, 
which gave or sold much of it to the schools after 
World War II, is now critically needed for defense 
production and is not currently being used in training 
programs at the schools. 

In the first 5 months of 1952, 1,736 machine tools 
were offered to the Government. Nearly 1,000 have 
already been turned over to the National Production 
Authority, which allocates the scarce factory equip- 
ment to defense contractors or directly to military 
establishments. 

In cost the tools represent a saving to the Govern- 
ment of about $1,680,369. Replacement value of the 
tools allocated by the National Production Authority 
in the past 5 months is estimated at $1,955,443 by its 
Machine Tool and Equipment Allocation Board. 
According to FSA officials, the cost of procurement 
from the schools was $275,074—representing only 
out-of-pocket packing and shipping expenses. 

Although allocated for use by private firms, all the 
machine tools remain the property of the Federal 
Government. 

Here are a few examples of machine tools donated 
to the defense effort by schools and colleges: 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology alone 
has offered the Government about $250,000 worth. 


For example, MIT turned over two automatic screw 
machines, valued at $13,325, to the Sacco Lowell 
Corporation of Biddeford, Maine, at a total cost to 
the Government of only $320. 

The Yuba County Junior College in Marysville, 
Calif., donated a Parker Products tuber bender worth 
$4,860, which was allocated to the General Develop- 
ment Corp. of Elkton, Md. The college asked only 
$50 to cover the cost of crating and shipping. 

School District No. 17 in Longmont, Colo., gave 
up a $750 drill press to this same firm, which holds 
Navy and Air Force contracts. No expense was in- 
volved in the transfer. Likewise at no expense, the 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, sent a Niagara 
shear worth $4,400 to the Lenox Furnace Co. in 
Lima, Ohio. 

The University of Washington, Seattle, offered a 
carbide grinder worth $3,200 which was also needed 
in Lima. It cost the Government only $75 to put it 
there. The South Georgia Vocational School at 
Americus voluntarily contributed a $25,000 crank- 
shaft milling machine, which went to the Air Motive 
Corp. in Miami, Fla., at a cost of only $895. 

It is reported that buyers are ready and willing to 
pay the schools fantastic prices for these types of tools 
which are in short supply, but the schools and colleges 
consider they have an obligation to give them to the 
Government. The National Association of Educa- 
tional Buyers had urged its 750 members to contribute 
the surplus property which they obtained from various 
Government agencies after World War II. 
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